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SEVERAL months ago our president asked 
me to appear on this program to stress the 
need for a united profession devoted un- 
selfishly to promoting public education 
throughout the nation. I am indebted to 
many of you for very helpful suggestions 
in connection with this assignment. 

A united profession devoted unselfishly 
to promoting publie education throughout 
the nation will be fully developed only when 
all of us appreciate the fact that the job to 
be done by education in our democracy is 
so big and of such vital significance that any 
division in our ranks results in lessened 
effectiveness and is little short of treason to 
our country. 

To what extent is our present chaotic eco- 
nomic condition due to the failure of our 
schools to prepare literate citizens in eco- 
nomics? How ean we get out of the present 
situation and lay a sound basis in economies 
for a better life for our individual citizen 
except through education? The schools 
must have a large part in it and our pro- 
fession, in school and out of school, must 
lead in developing intelligence in this field. 

As we look at the international situation 
we find ourselves surrounded by war ‘‘jit- 
ters.’ We should be intelligent enough to 
let Europe and Asia settle their own insane 
affairs. If we go into another foreign war 

Address before the third general session of the 


American Association of School Administrators, 
Cleveland, Ohio, February 27, 1939. 


and win—we still lose. If ever any foreign 
army tries to invade our land, we will gladly 
take our chances with death to defend it. 
Has our profession through education yet 
developed a sane view-point in connection 
with this problem ? 

If all of us who are engaged professionally 
in education could be made fully sensitive 
to the job that is ours, there would be no 
tendency toward division in our ranks. We 
can not effect unity merely by talking about 
it. We can do it by developing a conscious- 
ness of the size of the task which education 
faces. 

Have we as professional educators done 
all that can be done toward making a diag- 
nosis and outlining the best educational 
program for each individual child in our 
schools? Could we, if we worked hard 
enough and thought straight enough, de- 
velop programs that would be sufficiently 
attractive to bring into our high schools the 
30 per cent. who are not now in them? Can 
we develop a program that is vital enough 
to keep those we already have from dropping 
out of school ? 

Public education has before it a job bigger 
than any that it has heretofore undertaken. 
The task facing us is to develop citizens 
with the character, knowledge, ideals and 
determination needed to solve the problems 
which face them in this modern world. 

Future citizens must have the kind of edu- 
eation which will enable them to understand 
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They 
must have a better understanding of the 


the economic system in all its parts. 


relationships existing among educational, 
social, economic and _ political problems. 
Since these future citizens come into our 
American schools, representing all religious 
faiths, all political parties, all economic 
levels and all nationalities of the world, it 
becomes doubly imperative that no lines of 
clearage be allowed to develop in our pro- 
fession. 

Our first public institution designed spe- 
cifically to educate teachers for our democ- 
racy is only a hundred years old. Our pro- 
fession has developed rapidly. We have 
come a long distance during the past cen- 
tury. We belong to a great profession. We 
are made up of a cross-section of American 
life. We have among us too many who are 
keeping school rather than serving the cause 
of democracy. 

These times offer unusual opportunity for 
heroic achievement, the keynote of which is 
unselfish devotion to the democratic way of 
life. All teachers should know more about 
the functions and purposes of public educa- 
tion in our democracy. Every teacher 
should sense deeply the nature of the re- 
sponsibility he assumes in taking charge of 
a classroom of American children. Educea- 
tion in our generation has a large service to 
humanity. Education to-day carries a great 
responsibility in safeguarding liberty. The 
only real safeguard of this heritage of ours 
lies in the developed intelligence and under- 
standing of our people. Such a task merits 
the united, unselfish and enthusiastic sup- 
port of every person worthy of membership 
in our profession. A democracy to live, to 
move forward and upward, to progress must 
be guided by honest and intelligent voters. 
Education and education only can com- 
pletely prepare our people for intelligent 
suffrage. Our people must have much more 
intelligence and moral stamina to govern 
and discipline themselves than they need if 
they are content to submit to dictatorial 


regimentation. 
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Blatant orators of the day say that the 
American system of constitutional govern- 
ment is on trial. It isn’t. The people of 
America are on trial. The question is do 
we have intelligence enough and character 
enough to keep on governing ourselves, 
This depends upon the quality and quantity 
of the educational program available to all 
our people. When nearly a million people 
in the golden state of California vote as they 
did last November for $30 every Thursday, 
we need to re-examine the public school 
program of Iowa. 

We are living in a democracy. We can 
not withdraw from the scene in order to 
throw stones. Democracy is an aspiration 
centering around the belief in the greatest 
good to the individual. Democracy is an 
ideal, a process, a method, a way of life, 
the foundation stones of which are liberty 
The challenge America faces 
is clear-cut. Can we make the democratic 
ideal and process work in such a way that 
we can achieve security in a social organi- 
zation and still maintain freedom? 

If we really believe in democracy—we 
ought to practice it in the administration 
of our schools. Did you ever see a board 
member, superintendent, principal, super- 
visor or teacher who talked democracy and 
practiced autocracy? Light travels faster 
than sound. What we do outdistances what 
we say. Faith in the development of the 
individual, faith in education, faith in God 
constitute the foundation for a philosophy 
of democratic living. 

The superintendent of schools has a great 
opportunity for building a united profes 
sion and securing the enthusiastic support 
of his entire school force by democratic 
planning of administrative policies and edu- 
cational program. Every superintendent 
who fails to encourage growth on the part 
of his fellow workers, to create ambition t0 
serve and to use all the talent and ability 
in his school system is failing to get all that 
he should for his school children. 

In our complex social organization it 1s 
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the close-knit well-organized groups that are 
effective. We need democratic cooperative 
professional planning and effective social 
action. In the midst of changing condi- 
tions. social confusion, clashing interests and 
the accelerating conflict between the ideals 

‘ democratie and dictatorial ways of living, 
we who hold to the ideal of freedom for de- 
velopment of the individual through pres- 
ervation of our democratic way of life must 
develop a more closely knit, nation-wide, 
functioning professional organization. If 
education is as important in a democracy as 
we believe it is, it then becomes our duty to 
forget our petty differences, to develop a 
program of basic principles to which we will 
all subseribe and which we can present with- 
out any apologies to the public. 

On Thursday of this week hearings will 
begin in the Committee on Education and 
Labor of the United States Senate on an 
educational bill, $.1305, which proposes the 
appropriation of funds to assist the states 
in providing more effective programs of pub- 
lic education. This legislation ean be passed 

this session of Congress—if we believe in 

ind are willing to work for it. 

Many Congressmen have said to me: Edu- 
cators ean secure for the children of this 

untry anything they need, if they will 
agree among themselves as to what they 
need and will then let us know about it. So 
‘ar federal aid to education has waited for 
iveressive support from a united profession. 
I developing demoeratie school systems and 
in building a united profession devoted un- 
selfishly to promoting publie education 
throughout the nation, one of the great 


needs is that of being human. There are 
one million of us engaged in our profession. 
i) — . oye Me 

here is not a single position that is not 


bigger than any individual in our profession. 

One of the great challenges in our work 
is that every position is bigger than the in- 
din idual who fills it. Our best teachers are 
The teacher’s work deals 
with the most delicate material known to the 


uman engineers. 
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whole world. The skill needed is second to 


none. The slow process of educating calls 
for the greatest patience and for persever- 
ance which refuses to yield to any difficulty. 
There is need for that quality of foresight 
which in an uncanny manner penetrates the 
very curtains of the unknown. To qualify 
in this field of service does not require super 
men and women ; it does not necessarily open 
the way only to those who are “‘born’’ for 
the service. 

But the specifications do include the high- 
est type of judgment, the clearest under- 
standing of life and intrinsic worth as it is 
portrayed in human character and those 
qualities of heart and soul which make great 
teachers. Our profession requires not only 
the most technical knowledge of applied 
science but also an appreciation of the finest 
of fine arts. 
man values. Any loss is irreparable and 
will hold in check the march of intelligent 
progress. 


We deal extensively with hu- 


Congressman Bruce Barton has well said: 
‘*Tn times like these, invest in boys and girls. 
Men talk about buying stocks at the bottom. 
When you invest in a boy or girl, you are 
always buying at the bottom. 
that the youngster is going up and there is 
no telling how far. 
woman in America to take a flyer in Child- 
hood Preferred. 
for this security. It has an investment 
merit combined with the most exciting spec- 
ulative possibilities. 
man or woman. 
or great woman.’’ 

The best teacher is constantly investing 
his time, his thought, his ability and much 
of his income in girlhood and boyhood, 
knowing that he will have returns and hop- 
ing that he will have great returns. 
who works successfully with people is ever 
permanently discouraged. If so, his hope 
has died, a martyr to his doubts. In the 
final analysis, the developing and guiding of 


You are sure 
I invite every man and 


I predict a great future 


You are sure to get a 
You may get a great man 


No one 
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our young people is the most worthwhile 
activity in which any of us can be engaged. 

In every school system throughout the 
length and breadth of this great land are to 
be found some of America’s finest teachers, 
teachers with excellent character, great abil- 
ity, well informed concerning the problems 
of the world and technically trained in the 
science and art of education, people with 
lofty ideals, teachers who live on high spiri- 
tual planes. Give them a chance to help 
you build a democratic and human school 
system. Strengthen their morale by recog- 
nition and encouragement. 

The wise leader does not attempt to mini- 
mize the difficulties ahead. Appreciating 
the potential abilities of his fellow workers, 
he tells them the truth. He does not fear 
that their morale will break down at the 
first sign of trouble. If they know that 
their hard work is appreciated, difficulty is 
a challenge that brings out unsuspected 
qualities. Hardships shared can be a uni- 
fying foree. 

The most effective way in which a leader 
ean build morale is truly to represent his 
cause. 

One of this country’s great leaders— 
Colonel George Goethals—in speaking many 
years ago to a group of men especially 
trained for leadership said: 

Successfully to accomplish any task, it is neces- 
sary not only that you should give to it the best 
that is in you, but that you should obtain for it the 
best there is in those who are under your guidance. 
To do this, you must have confidence in your ability 
to accomplish it in order to inspire that same feel- 


ing in them. You must have not only accurate 


knowledge of their capabilities, but a just apprecia- 
tion and a full recognition of their needs and rights 
as fellow-men. In other words, be considerate, just 
and fair with them in all dealings, treating them as 
fellow members of the great brotherhood of hu- 
manity. 

A discontented force is seldom loyal, and if its 
discontent is based upon a sense of unjust treat- 


ment, it is never efficient. Faith in the ability of 
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a leader is of slight service unless it be united with 
faith in his justice. When these two are combined, 
then and only then is developed that irresistible 
spirit of enthusiasm, that personal interest and 
pride in the work, which inspires every member of 
the force to give when need arises the last ounce of 
his strength to the winning of a victory in the honor 
of which he will share. 


By being human and democratic you build 
not only a great school system but a united 
profession devoted unselfishly to promoting 
public education throughout the nation. 
For strong unified local professional organ- 
izations are the foundation upon which a 
united profession is built. Without them 
we can not have strong unified state associa- 
tions. Without strong state associations we 
can not have a united effective national pro- 
fessional organization. There is no organ- 
ized force to carry on the battle for better 
schools and more nearly adequate educa- 
tional opportunities other than your local, 
state and national professional organiza- 
tions. 

How many superintendents of schools 
here this morning would be proud to have 
the percentage of his fellow workers who 
support the work of local, state and national 
professional education associations comn- 
pared and commented upon in his local 
papers alongside of the percentage of doc- 
tors in his city who belong to the American 
Medical Association. 

Democracy, like charity, begins at home. 
If each superintendent of schools at this con- 
vention would take a silent and solemn vow 
to make his system really democratic, hv- 
man and professional—a system in which 
each individual is encouraged to participate 
and inspired to give his best—a system in 
which every service is appreciated and every 
individual enjoys happy growth, there 
would be a great surge forward and upward 
toward a united profession devoted unself- 
ishly to promoting public education through- 
out the nation. 
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PRESENTATION OF THE 1939 AMERICAN EDU- 
CATION AWARD TO DR. PAYSON SMITH' 


By Dr. ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, DENVER, COLORADO 


Tus part of the program this evening is 
not to be regarded as a placid interlude be- 
tween the acts of a turbulent drama or of 
a hilarious comedy, depending on the indi- 
vidual point of view toward this great con- 
vention. It is rather the occasion for a mili- 
tant rededication of our lives to the service 
in which we are engaged, for a reconsecra- 
tion of ourselves to the ideals that dominate 
this service and for a reaffirmation of our 
faith in this democracy and its schools. 

We are honoring to-night one of our com- 
rades, one whom we cherish as a friend, 
respect as an educator, esteem as a scholar 
and revere as an American. 

The life and works of Payson Smith are 
clearly and brightly interwoven into the 
educational fabric of our day. We all 
know that he was born on the stern and 
rock-bound eoast of Maine, and that he is 
as typically New England as those rocks 
that sprout over night on a Maine farm. 
We know that, disguise it though he may, 
his educational eareer stretches well back 
into another century. We know that he 
has been honored with degrees from numer- 
ous colleges and universities, that he has 
served as commissioner of education in two 
States, and that in Massachusetts his name 
is commonly linked with that of Horace 
Mann. We know that he was invited to 
become United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, but he refused to spend even a few 
years of his life away from the individual- 
istic atmosphere of old New England. And 
yet, we know also that even Maine and Ver- 
mont are no more American than is this 
an Who has traveled and lectured from one 
end of the country to the other. 

‘ Address before the sixth general session of the 


American Association of School Administrators, 
Cleveland, Ohio, February 28, 1939. 


It has been estimated that there are more 
than a million Smiths in the United States. 
Payson is one of less than three hundred 
Smiths listed in ‘‘Who’s Who in America.’’ 
It may not be so much to the credit of a 
man to lift an unusual name into a rarefied 
atmosphere, but to so live as to surround 
the name of ‘‘Smith’’ with an aura certainly 
does require the stuff of which heroes are 
made! 

Many of us have had occasion to observe 
Payson Smith’s statesmanship in dealing 
with the treacherous problems of educa- 
tional administration. We have served on 
committees and commissions with him and 
have benefited from his unusual powers of 
analytical reasoning. We have watched the 
expression of his uncanny ability to debate 
a proposition so persistently and so logically 
that he invariably stripped the husks from 
truth. We have sat before him on numer- 
ous occasions as he championed America’s 
schools before audiences both lay and pro- 
fessional. 
of our day. 
spoken word as effectively. 


He is one of the greatest orators 
Few other men can use the 
Yet his oratory 
persuades because of its logic, its sheer 
rhetoric, its clever sequence, its vigorous 
sincerity, rather than because of pompous 
eloquence or bombastic turgidity. 

No doubt those who so appropriately chose 
-ayson Smith as the recipient of this award 
had in mind his qualities as a loyal friend, 
as a cultured gentleman, as an outstanding 
educator and as a distinguished citizen. 
But undoubtedly they were actuated by 
While it is true 
that the primary purpose this evening is 
to honor the man, it is equally true that we 


other conditions as well. 


are paying tribute through him to that for 
which he stands. It is what he believes, 
what he has done and is doing, his philoso- 
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phy, his ideals that we are also honoring 
to-night. It is because he represents so 
much that is worth while in American life, 
so much that we ourselves aspire to achieve, 
so much that we cherish for our schools, that 
we pause in this manner to salute him. 

It is obvious that we must pick and choose 
for emphasis on this occasion only the most 
fundamental and the most meaningful quali- 
ties of the man and his life. If we were to 
define his few most significant contributions 
and his greatest service to American educa- 
tion, what should we underline for em- 
phasis? Let me speak for us all, if I may. 

Partially because he is rooted deep in the 
New England tradition he has consistently 
opposed all attempts to federalize or na- 
tionalize our educational scheme. The 
schools of America grew up locally and have 
always remained close to the people. Any 
tendencies towards centralization have al- 
ways been opposed unless it could be proved 
that local initiative, community interest and 
support and a large degree of direct control 
by the people in the district could be pre- 
served. 

There undoubtedly is much inefficiency in 
the functioning of our villages and cities, in 
our towns and counties and in the thousands 
of school districts scattered throughout the 
country. There is a tendency for them to 
hold on to certain functions long after mod- 
ern means of communication and transpor- 
tation made possible their transfer or con- 
solidation with larger governmental units. 
But America is essentially a heterogenous 
nation with probably more complex diversi- 
ties than any other country in the world. 
Our scheme of federal, state and local gov- 
ernment permits that flexibility of adjust- 
ment so essential in a country like ours. 
We resist attempts to patternize our life 
even at the expense of some degree of in- 
efficiency. We demand the right to main- 
tain our individual and community inde- 
pendence even though regimentation might 


seem to cost less. It is through our state 
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and local governments that we effect that 
adaptability to diversity which is the genius 
of American life. 

The American people understand fully 
the possible dangers of too much concentra- 
tion of power in a strong centralized govern. 
ment. They know that deep in the soil of 
a country so controlled are buried the seeds 
which, if sufficiently and properly nour. 
ished, might some day grow into that politi- 
eal Frankenstein, the totalitarian state. On 
the other hand, they do realize that there 
are many important and varied functions 
to be performed by the government of the 
whole people. But they have very carefully 
defined and circumscribed the powers and 
functions of that government ever since it 
was established. In these days when life 
has become so complicated, it has seemed 
necessary to surrender more and more of 
local initiative and control in governmental 
affairs. But every step in the process has 
been taken reluctantly and with a jealous 
guarding of the principles underlying state 
and local prerogatives. 

It is because Payson Smith has raised his 
voice so vigorously during this generation 
in protest against every suggestion of pos- 
sible federal control of our schools that he, 
along with two or three other great leaders, 
has come to personify this struggle. The 
inequalities of educational opportunity in 
America are a matter of common knowledge 
and the necessity of federal aid to education 
to ameliorate these inequalities is generally 
admitted. But if the price of such aid is 
even the first step towards federal control 
of our schools, or even the beginning of the 
denial of the principle of local initiative and 
control in our educational scheme, we shall 
continue to refuse to barter on that basis 
It is better to continue to countenance locally 
varying degrees of illiteracies than to pul- 
chase help at the price of regimentation. 
President Roosevelt, on June 30, 1938, in al 
address to the National Education Associa- 
tion convention in New York City, gave 
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definite assuranee on this subject when he 
said. ‘It has been and will be the tradi- 
al policy of the United States to leave 
. actual management of the schools and 
ir curricula to state and local control.’’ 
it is gratifying to know that there is a 
crowing agreement that it may be possible 
in our day to so reconcile the conflicting 
view-points on this subject of federal aid 
that the financial help from the national 
covernment so badly needed may be granted 
without the imposition of conditions that 
will prejudice the traditional relations of 
al, state and federal governments in con- 
nection with our schools. If this is to be 
done, it is not only essential that the law 
establishing federal aid specifically and posi- 
tively prohibit federal control of the schools 
uit also that the administration of the law 
be expressly guarded in the same manner. 
Even more important is an eternal vigilance 
through the years lest the beneficent effects 
' federal subsidy lull us into an attitude of 
apathy and indifference towards increasing 
federal control. 
Since there seems to have been developed 
a general agreement against federal control, 
what further obstacle now delays the grant- 
ing of federal aid? Can it be that it is a 
juestion of national finance? The winds of 
momy blow hot and blow eold. We are 
the midst of the development of a great 
program of national defense. Hundreds of 
millions of dollars are to be spent for addi- 
tions to our air, sea and land forees. There 
has been no general protest against this pro- 
cram whose destiny is death, although there 
has been some mild confusion concerning 
* geographical ramifications of the expres- 
sion “"national defense.’’ It would not re- 
quire any great stretch of the imagination 
clude as a very fundamental part of 
ollr expanding program of national defense 
he strengthening of our educational re- 
sources, through the alleviation of some of 
‘conomie and social illiteracies that 
iten our national stability, and through 
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the removal of some of the inequalities of 
educational opportunity that make us a na- 
tion half strong and half weak. Moreover, 
the destiny of such a program as this is life. 

These are days when the eternal struggle 
between the two great philosophies of life 
has flared into a gigantic conflagration in- 
volving the whole world. Ever since man 
became man the philosophy that is dictator- 
ship and the philosophy that is democracy 
have contested for supremacy. The battle- 
front may be in the soul of a man, on the 
hearthstone of the home, before the altar of 
the church, in the intricate structure of in- 
dustry and commerce, in the relations of 
capital and labor or in the governments of 
men, political and otherwise. It is a time 
when all of us must search our own souls for 
our loyalties and be willing to pay the price 
of the support of those loyalties. 

No teacher among us has done more dur- 
ing these days than has Payson Smith to in- 
terpret the true meaning and significance of 
democracy. We often fail to distinguish be- 
tween democracy as a philosophy of life and 
democracy as a way of government. People 
may agree on the democratic philosophy of 
life and yet differ greatly in the govern- 
mental forms which they establish as the 
means through which they hope to assure 
the democratic ideal for themselves. 

Even though we assume that the attempt 
of man to govern himself represents the 
ideal political philosophy, we must admit 
that man may never devise a perfect plan 
for the realization of that ideal. Failure in 
some aspect of the operation of the govern- 
mental form does not mean the failure of 
the democratic philosophy. We may pro- 
pose a minor or major change in some phase 
of our governmental scheme and not neces- 
sarily thereby advocate the partial abandon- 
ment or overthrow of democracy. 

Though we may become discouraged at 
times with our seeming lack of progress in 
solving our economic, social and other prob- 
lems, we should not lose faith in democracy 
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Rather, we might resolve to repair its form 
of expression or to shift our plan of attack. 
Dictatorship represents a form of political 
nursemaid for those who are incapable of 
governing themselves or who are unwilling 
to make the sacrifices or undergo the hard- 
ships necessary to effect progress without 
sacrificing ideals. This nursemaid slaps the 
petulant and recalcitrant people into child- 
ish submission to the authority of a form of 
parental tyranny. There are sometimes 
those in our own midst who lose faith easily 
or who tremble in panic at every ‘‘booh’’ 
shouted by an economie or social alarmist. 
Just because we have not reached the ideal 
in this battle for democracy does not mean 
that we should stop striving for it. This is 
the kind of struggle where any degree of 
success is better than any other alternative. 

Our form of government is not a true de- 
mocracy but rather a representative democ- 
racy or republic. Our forefathers who es- 
tablished this government were familiar 
with the fact that majorities could be des- 
potic and cruel and that they were not al- 
ways right. In the light of this knowledge, 
they so planned this American democracy 
that it would be representative in nature, 
and that there should be certain carefully 
and deliberately planned checks upon the 
direct expression of the will of the majority. 

It is essential that we understand the sig- 
nificance of the fact that this is a repre- 
sentative democracy. Here the individual 
and the minority group are protected in 
their rights. Even a majority dare not 
legally persecute a minority. At least it ean 
not do so without being deliberately willing 
to do so, and it must change the machinery 
under which it operates to permit such a 
course of action. 

ivery suspected attempt during this crit- 
ical period to break down the provisions in 
our form of government for the protection 
of individuals or minority groups has been 
overwhelmingly condemned by the people 


through their representatives. We refuse 
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to depart from the American tradition and 
take even the slightest first step towards the 
concentration camp, religious or race perse- 
eution or the regimentation of any form of 
ruthless dictatorship by the majority. 

It is doubtful that any majority in this 
country can ever be marshalled behind a pro- 
posal to give unchecked power to a majority, 
No majority in this country would be wil- 
ling to trust the next majority! It must be 
understood by all of us that any attempt by 
any major group in our society to persecute 
a minor group is un-American and strikes 
just as surely at our democracy as does trea- 
son itself. 

But perhaps the most enduring contribu- 
tion that Payson Smith has made to educa- 
tion in the American democracy was his 
personal demonstration of loyalty to the 
principle that the schools of America must 
be kept forever free from political and par- 
tisan control. Most of us are never called 
upon to sacrifice ourselves for our ideals. 

We know that the schools of this democ- 
‘acy have a unique function to perform. 
We know that these schools can not perform 
this function unless their administration is 
independent of the administration of other 
functions of government. As stated by the 
Educational Policies Commission, of which 
Payson Smith is a distinguished member : 


The American form of government stands or falls 
as the people act intelligently with respect to public 
affairs or fail in their responsibilities as citizens. 
The only sound basis upon which to maintain an 
intelligent citizenry is through education. If the 
schools are subject to partisan political control, 
there is no assurance that a fair consideration of 
common social and governmental problems will be 
presented to children and to youth as an important 
part of their education. If schools become the 
agency through which any particular propaganda 
advoeated by any section of the population is pro 
mulgated, then democracy is doomed. 

After nearly a lifetime of service in these 
schools, a service that evidences constant 
loyalty to this ideal in a thousand and one 


acts through years of administration, Pay- 
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son Smith was asked to permit the school 
system of a great state to become the agency 
of political patronage and partisan exploi- 
tation. He refused, knowing full well the 
consequences that would come to himself, 
his family and his professional career. The 
fact that he did not falter when the test 
came has inspired us, even in lesser crises, 
to withstand the forees that would under- 
mine American education. 

It is beeause Payson Smith stands for this 
long struggle to retain the traditional status 
of the public schools in the American de- 
moeraey, to preserve the spirit of that de- 
mocracy as established by our forefathers 
and to maintain the independence of these 
schools in performing their unique function 
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that we honor him to-night. Sitting for a 
portrait, a man once asked Whistler how it 
was possible to paint in the growing dusk 
as he often did. The reply was: 

As the light fades and the shadows deepen, all the 
petty and exacting details vanish; everything trivial 
disappears, and I see things as they are in great 
strong masses; the buttons are lost, but the gar- 
ment remains; the garment is lost, but the sitter 
remains; the sitter is lost, but the shadow remains; 
the shadow is lost, but the picture remains—and 
that, night can not efface from the painter’s imag- 
ination. 


And so it is with Payson Smith. He and 
we will disappear as the shadows of the long, 
long night gather about us, but the picture 
—that of courage, painted in great strong 
masses—night can not efface. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


MOVEMENTS OF CHINESE COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 

Because of the hostilities in China many col- 
leges and universities have moved from war or 
occupied areas to more quiet places where they 
might earry on their activities with less inter- 
ruption. A report on the extent of these move- 
ments has been published recently by Kiang 
Wenhan, student secretary of the Chinese 
Young Men’s Christian Association; it is sum- 
marized in a dispatch from Shanghai to The 
Christian Science Monitor. 

Pointing out that in normal times China has 
115 universities, the report states that recent 
estimates indieate that 54 of these have been 
destroyed or damaged and that over eighty have 
been compelled to move to more peaceful zones. 
The list reeords a few of the remaining univer- 
sities and their new locations. In the following 
list the names of universities are accompanied 
by names of eities where they were originally 
located, as well as cities to which they have 
loved since the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese 


confi 


l. Peiping University (Peiping, Sian, Hanchung, 
C} i nk l 

-~. Peking Normal University (Peiping, Sian, 
Hanoal Y 
Hanchung, Chenku). 

» mes , M ini 

. Tsing Hwa University (Peiping, Changsha, 
Yunnanfu) 


4. Peking University (Peiping, Changsha, Yun- 
nanfu). 

5. Chaoyang College (Peiping, Shashi). 

6. Nankai University (Tientsin, Changsha, Yun- 
nanfu). 

7. Peiyang University (Tientsin, Sian, Hanchung, 
Chenku). 

8. Cheloo University* (Tsinan, Chengtu). 

9. Shantung University (Tsingtao, Chungking). 

10. University of Nanking* (Nanking, Chengtu). 

11. Ginling College* (Nanking, Chengtu). 

12. National Central University (Nanking, Chung- 
king). 

13. Soochow University* (Soochow, Shanghai). 

14. Fu Tan University (Shanghai, Kuling, 
Peipeh). 

15. Great China University (Shanghai, Kuling, 
Kweiyang). 

16. Tung Chi University (Shanghai, Chian, Kwei- 
lin). 

17. Kwan Hwa University (Shanghai, Chengtu). 

18. Hangchow Christian College* (Hangchow, 
Shanghai). 

19. Chekiang University (Hangchow, Chian, Yih- 
san). 

20. Anhwei University (Anking, Shashi). 

21. Wuhan University (Wuchang, Kiating). 

22. Hwa Chung College* (Wuchang, Kweilin). 

23. Chung Hwa College (Wuchang, Chungking). 

24. National Hunan University (Changsha, 
Shenshi). 

25. Hunan Yale-Medical College* (Changsha, 
Kweiyang). 
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26. Fukien Christian University* (Foochow, 
Shaowu). 

27. Hwa Nan College* (Foochow, Yenping). 

28. Amoy University (Amoy, Tingchow). 

29. Sun Yat-Sen University (Canton, Lotin). 

30. Lingnan University* (Canton, Hongkong). 


* Christian universities. 


In the course of these moves a Temporary 
University in Changsha was formed by combin- 
ing Tsing Hwa, Peking and Nankai Universi- 
ties under the new name of “South West Union 
University.” These were originally in Peiping 
and Tientsin, but were forced to move to Chang- 
sha. Growing hostilities finally foreed them to 
leave Changsha and they split, part going to 
Mentze and part to Yunnanfu. The university 
that went to Mentze also was forced to move, 
and it later shifted to Yunnanfu. 

The temporary university at Sian was also 
formed by the union of three other universities 
—Peiping, Peking Normal and Peiyang. These 
shifted from Peiping and Tientsin to Sian, and 
thence they split again and moved to Hanchung 
and Chenku. 


DECREASE IN THE NUMBER OF CHIL- 
DREN IN LONDON SCHOOLS 


EpucaTion estimates were considered re- 
cently by the Education Committee of the Lon- 
don County Council. Aceording to an account 
of the proceedings, given in the London Times, 
on capital account there is a slight increase, but 
on maintenance a decrease is shown after sev- 
eral years of rising costs. 

The number of children continues to decline. 
In 1928-29 there was an average roll in the ele- 
mentary schools of 625,625. Last year the esti- 
mated average roll was 432,000 and in the com- 
ing year the roll is ealeulated at 420,000. 

Expenditure on capital account is tabulated 
at £2,670,670, but as experience proves that cap- 
ital sums can be written down in total, the 
amount asked for is only £1,200,000, half of 
which is in provisional sums. The gross total 
expenditure on maintenance account is £14,104,- 
635, a decrease over last year of £151,668. In 
1938-39 there was an inerease of £128,914 after 
an increase of £424,312 in 1937-38. 

Of the gross expenditure on maintenance 
£8,426,860 will fall on the ratepayers, a decrease 
of £28,483. 
payers will have to bear in the coming year 


An analysis shows that the rate- 
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59.8 per cent. of the cost against 59.3 per cent, 
last year. Gross expenditure on edueation jp 
London in 1904-05, when the London County 
Council became the education authority, was 
£4,307,630. 

The committee spent several hours discussing 
the estimates. Although the opposition dis- 
claimed any intention of attacking the three- 
year program, with which they were in general 
agreement, there was a good deal of eriticism 
regarding delays in school building and of the 
growth of expenditure on cleaning and eare- 
taking. Inerease in the size of schools and the 
larger number of pupils attending evening in- 
stitutes were stated to be the cause of the up- 
ward trend of costs. Objection was also taken 
to the failure of the higher education sub-com- 
mittee to include more provision for additional 
courses for teachers in senior schools. Some 
members are still apparently not very happy 
about the controversial issues raised by Lord 
Stanhope. Mrs. Lowe, in reply, stated that 
needs were being met by five courses, by the 
library and by the help of head teachers. 


THE LIMA CONFERENCE AND THE 
WORLD FEDERATION OF EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATIONS 


DELEGATES to the recent Lima conference 
passed a resolution on behalf of the eighth 
Biennial Congress of the World Federation of 
Education Associations to be held at Rio de 
Janeiro from August 6 to 11. The resolution, 
which was approved on December 24, reads: 


WHEREAS: Recognizing the important réle played 
by teachers and supervisors in the development in 
youth of appreciation of international understand- 
ing and good-will, as well as the necessity that 
teachers and supervisors themselves shall have op- 
portunities for increasing their own international 
knowledge and understanding ; and appreciating the 
fact that the Eighth Biennial Congress of the World 
Federation of Education Associations to be held in 
Rio de Janeiro, August 6 to 11, 1939, affords an 
unusual opportunity to gain such knowledge and 
understanding since it will bring together hundreds 
of teachers, supervisors and educational leaders 
from all American states to exchange in an atmos 


1 


phere of friendship their common experiences and 


common concern for the well-being of youth. 
The Eighth International Conference of Amer 
ican states Recommends: 
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That the Eighth Biennial Congress of the 
World Federation of Education Associations, to be 
| in Rio de Janeiro, August 6 to 11, 1939, be 
ght to the favorable attention of educational 

rities and teachers in the American states. 
That the attention of delegates be directed 
to the opportunity of visiting educational institu- 
1 other countries en route to the conference. 


The Rotterdam, sailing from New York on 
July 5 and from New Orleans on July 10, has 
been specially chartered to provide facilities for 
hose attending the conference. 

A later announcement states that so wide- 
spread has been the interest in the Rotterdam 
that a second ship, Argentina of the 
‘an Republies Line, has been chartered. 
ally arranged for the benefit of teachers 
planning to attend summer school, the Argen- 
tina will leave New York on July 26—the last 
date possible to arrive in time for the congress 

will visit Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires 
and other South American cities, arriving in 
New York on its return on September 2. 
Dr. Paul Monroe, president of the federation, 
unees that courses will be offered on the 
Rotterdam eruise, respectively, by Clark Uni- 
versity and Indiana University. In each ease, 
hey will be the equivalent of courses offered at 
’ regular summer sessions. Clark 
University is offering courses on the geography 

South America and on the geography of 
America, including economic and 
problems as well as physical character- 
Dean Henry Lester Smith, of Indiana 
ty, a director of the federation, will for 

urth summer offer a course in eompara- 
tive education while en route to the eonference 
ou board the Rotterdam. 


( ise, 


e- 


Spee 


} 
] 
i 


universities 


Cambbean 


f 


Inquiries regarding 
e credits available for these courses, and all 
es regarding either the Rotterdam or 
irgentina should be addressed to the 
Federation of Education Associations 
eadquarters, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Wash- 
gton, D.C, 


SUMMER COURSES IN EDUCATION 
AT RIO DE JANEIRO 


‘HROUGH arrangements in whieh the Govern- 
ment of Brazil is cooperating, opportunity for 
that country will be offered to Amer- 
students as part of the Summer School 


un of the University of Pennsylvania. 
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According to Dr. John Dolman, director of 
the Summer School, the plans eall for at least 
three courses in education to be given in Rio de 
Janeiro by members of the faculty of the uni- 
versity who will accompany the students to 
Brazil. 
in English, will be open to undergraduate and 
graduate students seeking regular university 


The courses, which will be conducted 


eredit, as well as to auditors, and will center 
chiefly upon problems in comparative educa- 
tion. They will be organized with some flex- 
ibility to meet the requirements of individuals, 
however, and are expected to be of interest not 
only to students, but to teachers and adminis- 
trators seeking first-hand contacts with the 
Brazilian edueational system and with cultural 
activities in Brazil. 

During the voyage to South America begin- 
ning on June 17 and on the return voyage 
scheduled to start on August 9, there will be 
informal lectures and discussions aboard ship, 
and assistance will be given to students who 
wish to learn Portuguese, although a knowledge 
of that language will not be required. 

As a result of the cooperation given by the 
Brazilian Government, the classes to be con- 
ducted throughout the six-weeks session in Rio 
de Janeiro will be held in buildings provided 
by the government. Government cooperation 
likewise is making possible an 
whereby every American student will be quar- 
tered in the home of an English-speaking Bra- 
zilian whose particular cultural interests closely 
parallel those of his guest and who will bring 
the latter into with other Brazilians 
sharing those interests. Additional opportuni- 
ties to establish acquaintanceships with Bra- 
zilian people and to become familiar with their 
customs will be offered the visiting students 


arrangement 


contact 


through the admission of a limited number of 
native Brazilians to the various courses. En- 
glish-speaking Brazilians who are authorities in 
various fields also will offer special series of lec- 
tures supplementing the regular curriculum, and 
a number of week-end trips will be taken to 
points of interest in the vicinity of Rio de 
Janeiro. 

The program in Brazil will be in charge of 
Dr. Arthur J. Jones, professor of secondary 
education at the University of Pennsylvania. 
He will be assisted by Mrs. Leora J. Sheridan 
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as special lecturer in education, and by addi- 
tional lecturers if the registration warrants. Dr. 
Jones has been a member of the faculty of the 
School of Education at Pennsylvania since 1915, 
and has served at various times as a visiting 
professor during summer sessions at the Uni- 
versities of Chicago, Cornell, Wisconsin, Wash- 
ington and Hawaii. Mrs. Sheridan was a resi- 
dent of Brazil for a number of years and was 
closely associated with educational work in that 
country, serving the Brazilian Government from 
1915 to 1928 as federal director of home-making 


schools. 


FINANCIAL REPORT OF CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 

THE Cornell University, 
George F. Rogalsky, reports that the fiseal year 
ending last June 30 was the first since 1924-25 
in which the income of the university exceeded 
expenditures. An operating balance of $83,921 
was applied and other adjustments made to re- 
duce the accumulated operating deficit of the 
university from $624,531 to $565,770. 

This was accomplished in spite of a redue- 


comptroller of 


tion of earnings on investments of nearly half 
of one per cent., from an average rate of 4.7468 
per cent. of book values the previous year to 
4.2867 per cent. last year. Mr. Rogalsky states 
that “the steady and relentless retirement of 
securities carrying coupons and dividends with 
fair yields, which have been the backbone of our 
investment portfolio for years, and their re- 
placement by securities with much lower yields, 
are making it progressively more difficult for 
our finance committee to check the distinetly 
downward trend of investment income.” As in 
previous years, the report lists in detail the uni- 
versity’s investment securities, showing par 
value, number of shares, interest rates and book 
values. 

Gifts and donations for the year amount to 
$1,333,194. This compares with $1,473,870 the 
previous The endowment 
funds of the university on June 30 amounted 
to $31,953,239, the inerease for the year from 
all sources being $1,002,486. and 
state grounds (7,096 acres) and buildings 
valued at $15,038,003 and equipment at 
841,343. 

Financial assistance in the form of scholar- 


year. productive 


University 
are 


7 
pl,- 


ships, fellowships, grants, loans and prizes was 
given to 1,803 students last year for an expendi- 
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ture of $421,647. In addition, 318 graduate 
assistants and instructors were remitted tuition 
amounting to $35,615, and 414 state eash schol. 
arships and free tuition in the state colleges to 
residents of New York brought the amount ex. 
pended by the university and the state to the 
sum of $835,007. 


REVENUES OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


J. C. BENNETT, of the research department 
of the California Taxpayers’ Association, which, 
at the request of the University of California, 
made a survey of its unit costs, reports that “the 
continued shortage of revenue, coupled with an 
increase of one third in enrolments, has created 
great problems in management; problems which 
might have disrupted a less efficient organiza- 
tion.” 

This report points out that the revenues have 
decreased since the last survey was made in 1929, 
that the amount of instruction undertaken has 
increased 31.7 per cent., that the average teach- 
ing cost for all levels of instruction at all sta- 
tions save the professional schools at San Fran- 
cisco has decreased 18.4 per cent., and that the 
total reduction in cost of instruction approached 
$800,000. 

The University of California has maintained 
its position of having one of the lowest unit costs 
of any state-supported college in the state and 
has improved that position. 

The report shows that the university received 
$6,624,325 for support in 1929 and but $6,979,- 
861 in 1937, despite the great increase in enrol- 
ment, and that for capital improvements the 
figures decreased from $2,413,809 to $39,374. 

Reviewing the great shortage of laboratory 
facilities and the lack of medium-sized lecture 


halls, as well as other classroom needs, the re- 
port says: “The state should not be unwilling to 
finance adequate facilities for the university, 
xan demonstrate that 


provided the university 
full use is being made of the facilities already 
provided. The only other alternative, if the 
educational program is not to be disrupted tor 
the want of adequate classrooms, is to empowe! 
the university to limit admissions to the number 
which can be accommodated properly.” 

A similar report was made eight years ag® 
and the costs then and now are compared in thie 


present report. The cost of undergraduate 10 

















ag 
a 
a 
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struction per unit attempted in the University 
of California, on all campuses, was $4.77 in 
1937, as compared to the average for state col- 
loves, estimated for 1936, of $5.72. The depart- 
ment costs for 1937 per unit earned in the uni- 
versity were $4.90, as compared to $6.19 in 1929. 
In the eight-year period the costs at Berkeley 
were reduced from $6.65 to $4.82, and at Los 
Angeles from $5.40 to $4.03. Including the 
eraduate division, the decreases averaged about 
19 per cent., representing an annual saving of 
more than $650,000. The report continues: “This 
saving in faculty salaries reflects the effect of a 
continued growth that has not been matched by 
a similar growth in revenue. That the adminis- 
tration of the university has achieved splendid 
success in coping with the problem is evident 
from the tabulation.” 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR INDUSTRIAL 
EXECUTIVES AT THE MASSA- 
CHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
Tus Alfred P. Sloan Foundation of New 
York has established ten fellowships for post- 
industrial and graduate study in the fields of 
business administration and economies at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology for 1939- 
40. The grant of $32,500 made by the founda- 
tion is more than double its gift of last year for 
These fellowships are 
available only to “young executives of seasoned 
intellectual capacity, proved managerial ability 
and sensitiveness to the social and civil implica- 
tions of industry”; candidates are expected to 
have had at least five years of industrial experi- 
ence subsequent to their baccalaureate training, 
with a portion of their experience having been 
spent in “exeeutive aetivities which have re- 
flected sufficient promise to assure the granting 


similar fellowships. 


of a year’s leave of absence by the present em- 
ployers.” Applicants must be between twenty- 
five and thirty-five years of age, and must have 
had high aeademie standing in their undergrad- 
uate work. 

Selection will be made upon a competitive 
basis as a result of review of data and refer- 
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ences submitted, with the possibility of inter- 
views and correspondence with candidates and 
The awards, for which ap- 

OF 


plication must be made not later than March 25, 
range up to $1,750 for single men and $2,750 


present employers. 


for married men. 
The program of studies begins in June, and 
comprehends six major activities: 


1, An initial and simultaneous study of funda- 
mental elements of industrial activity, such as pro- 
duction, marketing, finance, accounting, law and 
labor, to the end that the student be firmly footed 
in the theory which bases these activities. 

2. Emphasis upon the forward-looking responsi- 
bilities of an executive to society, and upon external 
influences bearing on industrial administration. 
Here the student becomes familiar with current 
problems and trends in such areas as international 
economics, labor legislation, governmental relation- 
ships to industry, comparative political institutions, 
sociological developments and social psychology. 

3. A concentration in a chosen sector of industrial 
activity, such as distribution, finance, production, 
labor or publie relations, in which the student un- 
dertakes advanced work. 

4. Special investigations into given aspects of 
business administration, in order that the recipient 
may increase his capacity for creative work. These 
will normally be in the same areas as (2) or (3). 

5. Informal social contact and conference with 
more than thirty leading American industrialists, 
government officials and labor representatives in 
order to examine their viewpoint and administrative 
technique. Each young executive prepares a state- 
ment of administrative and social philosophy and a 
personal code of administrative method which he 
feels applicable to his own capacities, abilities and 
personality. 

6. Development of work and life habits consistent 
with administrative progress. Such matters as ex- 
ercise, recreation and reading programs will be con- 
sidered. 


Students, in arranging individual programs, 
will be expected to elect or otherwise satisfy 
educational requirements in the fields of eco- 
nomie theory and labor relations, as well as to 
show active participation in each of these six 
activities. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


IpoOrradg 7 y A 
Proressor Francis WILLIAM Roys, head of 
ie department of mechanical engineering of 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, has been made 


t 


acting president of the institute until a successor 
is named for Rear Admiral Ralph Earle, who 
died on February 13. 
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Dr. WituiAM E. LINGeLBACH, professor of 
modern European history at the University of 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed dean of the 
Dr. Lingelbach 
Paul 


College of Arts and Sciences. 
will take office on July 1, sueceeding Dr. 
H. Musser, who, as has already been announced, 
will become administrative vice-president of the 
university. 

Dr. Harry N. WRIGHT, associate professor of 
mathematics at the College of the City of New 
York, has been appointed acting director of the 
summer session. Dr. Charles Upson Clark, who 
has been director for seven years, has leave of 
absence during which he will travel and study 
in Europe. 

Dr. HerBert 8. JENNINGS, of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, has been appointed professor 
of zoology for the spring semester at the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. 

Dr. Nits Y. WESSEL, director of the personnel 
institute of the University of Michigan, has been 
appointed director of admissions and dean of 
undergraduate men of the School of Liberal Arts 
of Tufts College. He will take over some of the 
work of Professor Frank G. Wren, who recently 
resigned after forty years of service as dean of 
the faculty of arts and sciences. 


AccorDING to an Associated Press dispatch 
Prince Fumitaka Konoye, son of the former 
Japanese Premier, Prince Fumimaro Konoye, 
has arrived in Shanghai to assume his duties as 
dean of the Japanese-sponsored Tungwen Col- 
lege in the French Concession of Shanghai. 
Prince Konoye graduated from the Lawrenceville 
School in 1935, but is said to have failed to 
graduate from Princeton University last June. 

Dr. Tomas Navarro Tomas, professor of pho- 
netics at the University of Madrid and a member 
of the Spanish Academy, has been appointed 


visiting professor of Spanish at Columbia Uni- 
Dr. Tomas, director of the National 


versity. 
Library of Spain, who during the Spanish Civil 
War was head of the work done to preserve 
valuable manuscripts and books, arrived in New 
York on February 25. 

Proressor De Witt CLINTON POOLE has re- 
signed as director of the School of Publie and 
International Affairs of Princeton University. 
He will be succeeded in the autumn by Pro- 
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fessor Dana G. Munro, chairman of the de- 
partment of history, who is a son of the late 
Professor Dana C. Munro, an authority on 
medieval history, a member of the Princeton 
faculty for nearly twenty years and chairman 
of the department of history. Professor Poole 
has been director of the school since its estab. 
lishment in 1932. 


Dr. Epwarp Huco Gumsart, since 1920 as. 
sistant professor of economies at Connecticut 
State College, has retired. He has been con- 
nected with the publie school system of Connee- 
ticut for fifty years, first as supervisor of pub- 
lie schools in East Norwalk, from 1889 to 1907, 
then as principal of the South Norwalk High 
School from 1907 to 1917 and later as superin- 
tendent of schools of East Hartford from 1917 
to 1919. 


Harvey E. GAYMAN, assistant executive sec- 
retary and director of research of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association for the past 
nine years and National Education Association 
state director, was advanced to the office of ex- 
ecutive secretary at a regular meeting at Harris- 
burg on February 11. He was given the consti- 
tutional term of six years at an annual salary 
of $7,000 beginning on March 1. He succeeds 
Dr. Herbert Kelley, who requested to be re- 
leased from his duties on February 28, upon the 
completion of eighteen years service with the 
association and nearly forty-five years service 
in education. Early in Mareh Dr. Kelley plans 
to leave for the South, after establishing a resi- 
dence in Wilmington, Delaware. 


WALTER B. Bria@s, associate librarian of the 
Harvard College Library, has retired. He had 
served the Harvard Library for forty-two years 
and had previously been librarian of Trinity 
College at Hartford, Conn., and reference libra- 
rian of the Brooklyn Publie Library. 


Miss SaraH G. BLANDING, dean of women at 
the University of Kentucky, has been elected 
president for a two-year term of the National 
Association of Deans of Women, to succeed 
Miss Harriet M. Allyn, academic dean at Mt. 
Holyoke College. Miss Elizabeth B. Oakes, ad- 
viser of girls at Proviso Township High School, 
Maywood, IIl., has been chosen treasurer, to suc 
ceed Miss Gladys C. Bell, dean of women at the 
University of Denver. The association ¢ol- 
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ed in office for another year Miss M. Eunice 
Hilton, dean of women at Syracuse University, 


as vice-president, and Miss Esther A. Dayman, 


undergraduate students at Mills College, 
Calif., as seeretary. 

Tur Rev. Dr. Enpicorr PEABopy, who is now 
eighty-one years old, founder of the Groton 


School, Massachusetts, and its head master for 
four years, announced his resignation on 
February 25 to take effect in June, 1940. 


Dr. BROWNELL GAGE, head master of Suffield 
Academy, Connecticut, has been made a member 
nd the exeeutive head of the Board of Trustees, 
n order that he may devote his time to the pro- 
tion of the interests of the institution among 
lumni and friends and to the development of 
ts building program. He will be succeeded as 
head master by John F. Schereschewsky, who 
ce 1935 has been senior master of the junior 
school. Dr. Gage was one of the founders of the 
College of Yale-in-China, and was formerly dean 
and later provost of the college, where he also 
rht edueation and psychology. He joined 
Suffield Academy in 1924. The academy has 
served hitherto as a high school for Suffield, 
from which more than half the students came. 
Now a new high school is being built, and the 
academy will devote itself entirely to the work 
of a private school. 


Dr. ALonzo G. Grace, Connecticut State Com- 
‘sioner of Edueation; Dr. Albert N. Jorgen- 
sen, president of Connecticut State College, and 
Mrs. Clifford Thompson, president of the State 
Parent-Teacher Association, have been named by 
Governor Baldwin as members of a committee of 
e to study the edueational system of the State 
of Connecticut and to investigate particularly the 
desirability of the governor’s proposed closing of 
two state teachers’ colleges and two trade schools. 
It is expeeted that the committee will make a 
report about April 1, in time to present it to the 
levislature. 
Dr. Roscoz Pounp, formerly dean of the Har- 
vard Law Sehool, has accepted the chairmanship 
Committee of Americans. The headquar- 
‘crs of this committee is at 122 East Forty- 
second Street, New York City. It is devoted to 
‘ tive-year program for publie enlightenment of 
liscal reform and the need for “sanity, frugality 
and balanee” in the Federal Government. 
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PROFESSOR JOSEPH HupNut, dean of the fae- 
ulty of architecture at Harvard University, has 
been appointed professional adviser of the 
Smithsonian Gallery of Arts Commission, which 
will conduct this year a national competition 
to select an architect for the proposed Smith- 
sonian Gallery of Art in Washington. The site 
for the new building comprises two city blocks 
and faces the new National Gallery. 


Mempers of the board of trustees and officers 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art have been re- 
elected as follows: President, George Blumen- 
thal; First Vice-president, Myron C. Taylor; 
Second Vice-president, William Chureh Osborn; 
Treasurer, Marshall Field; Secretary, Henry W. 
Kent, and Assistant Secretary, G. L. Green- 
way. The trustees whose terms were continued 
as the elass of 1940 were Cornelius N. Bliss, 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, Roland L. Redmond and 
Maitland F. Griggs. 


An Associated Press dispateh from Flint, 
Mich., to The New York Times reads: “Harry 
G. Kipke, who was dismissed as football coach 
at the University of Michigan at the end of the 
1937 season, was nominated by the Republican 
Convention on February 23 for membership in 
the Board of Regents, governing body of the 
university. The election will be held on April 


3” 


THE degree of doctor of laws was conferred 
on Dr. James T. Shotwell, professor of history 
at Columbia University and director of the divi- 
sion of history and economies of the Carnegie 
indowment for International Peace, at the an- 
nual commemoration day exercises, on Febru- 
ary 22, at the Johns Hopkins University. Dr. 
Shotwell gave the principal address at the exer- 
cises. 


THE doctorate of laws was conferred by the 
University of Pennsylvania on Dr. Joseph H. 
Willits, director of the division of social sei- 
ences of the Rockefeller Foundation and dean 
of the Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce of the university, at the mid-year gradu- 
ation exercises. Dr. Willets gave the gradua- 
tion address. 

At the annual Founders Day Convoeation at 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla., the honor- 
ary degree of doctor of the humanities was con- 
ferred on Dr. Charles Seymour, president of 
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Yale University, and the degree of doctor of 
science on Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams, professor 
of physieal education at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Dr. Seymour gave the con- 
vocation address. 

A portrait of Clifton Daggett Gray, presi- 
dent of Bates College, Lewiston, Me., painted 
by Jacob Binder, of Boston, will be unveiled 
and presented to the college by the Board of 
Trustees at the commencement exercises in June. 
Dr. Gray will have been president for nineteen 
years. 

Dr. CHARLES R. ELY, vice-president of Gal- 
laudet College, an institution of higher learning 
for the deaf in Washington, D. C., died on Feb- 
ruary 22 at the age of sixty-nine years. Dr. 
Ely had been at Gallaudet College sinee 1892, 
except for one year when he served as principal 
of the Maryland School for the Deaf at Fred- 
erick. In 1916 he was president of the Ento- 


mological Society of Washington. 


THE Rev. Dr. WitiiAM A. WADDELL, from 
1914 to 1927 president of Mackenzie College in 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, died on February 22. He was 
seventy-seven years old. As president of the eol- 
lege, Dr. Waddell in 1916 instituted an exchange 
of students between Mackenzie College, which re- 
ceived its charter from the Board of Regents of 
the State of New York and Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y., from which he had graduated 
and where he had formerly served as registrar. 


Louis T. BecKER, for sixty years a member of 
the faculty of Stevens Institute of Technology, 
Hoboken, N. J., died on February 21. He had 
retired from the institute in 1933. 

THe Rev. FREDERIC SIEDENBURG, 
dean of the University of Detroit, and from 
1914 to 1932 dean of the School of Sociology of 
Loyola University, Chicago, died on February 


20 at the age of sixty-seven years. 


executive 


Dr. ADOLPH BUCHLER, principal of the Jews 
College, London, died on February 19 in his 
seventy-first year. Until his appointment as 
principal of the Jews College in 1906 he had 
been for thirteen years a professor at the Rab- 
binical College in Vienna. 


WituiamM J. Hywann, for thirty-five years 
president of the Board of Education at Hoosick 
Falls, N. Y., and for forty-two years a member 
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of the board, died on February 23 at the age 
of eighty-four years. 


Dr. EpMuND Ezra Day, president of Cornel] 
University, gave the principal address entitled 
“What Threatens American Democracy?” at the 
mid-year commencement of the University of 
Buffalo on February 22. 


Dr. Epwin Grant CONKLIN, emeritus pro- 
fessor of biology at Princeton University, was 
the principal speaker at the annual “science 
luncheon” at the Hotel Astor, New York City, 
on February 25. His topie was “Science in the 
Present Crisis.” Others who spoke briefly were: 
Associate Superintendent Frederick Ernst, in 
charge of high schools, and Assistant Superin- 
tendent Herman H. Wright and William A. 
Hamm. Superintendent David H. 
Moskowitz was toastmaster. 


Assistant 


Dr. Hernrich BruNinG, formerly chancellor 
of Germany, has completed his second term as a 
lecturer at Harvard University. He will sail 
soon for England, where he will teach at the 
University of Oxford. In addition to his uni- 
versity lectures, he will conduct a seminar com- 
posed entirely of the professors, tutors and fel- 
lows in the Oxford colleges. 


Dr. JoHN A. Watuz, professor emeritus of 
Harvard University and formerly head of the 
German department, on February 15 spoke on 
“Shakespeare in Germany” at the American In- 
ternational College at Springfield, Mass. 


AT a meeting on February 23 of the New 
York City Board of Education, with one mem- 
ber, Dr. Alberto C. Bonaschi, declining to vote, 
the nomination of the five assistant superinten- 
dents whose names were given in the issue of 
ScHoout AND Society for February 18 was con- 
firmed. Dr. Bonaschi adhered to his previously 
announced intention of not voting. He charged 
that the board had not gone far enough afield 
in selecting the candidates, and reiterated b's 
belief that “stagnation” might result if impor- 
tant positions were constantly filled with local 
educators. 


THE ninth annual School Executives’ Con- 
ference, under the auspices of the summer ses 
sion of the University of California at Berkeley, 
will be held this year from July 10 to July 21. 
Previous conferences have been full-day ses 
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sions, but this year, on account of the World’s 
Fair, the conference sessions will be held dur- 
ing the mornings only, leaving afternoons and 
evenings free for those who may wish to see the 
fair and study the educational exhibits. Those 
interested may secure further information by 
writing to Professor F. W. Hart, University of 
California, Berkeley. 


Tue fourteenth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association for Adult Education will be 
held at the General Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, on May 15, 16 and 17. Members of 
the Canadian Association for Adult Education 
will be guests of the American Association. The 
theme of the meeting will be “Minorities—and 
Democracy: An Opportunity for American 
Adult Edueation.” 





Tue sixth annual Outdoor Reereation Con- 
ference will be held at Massachusetts State Col- 
lege, Amherst, on Mareh 9, 10, 11 and 12. Wil- 
liam G. Vinal, director of nature education at 
the college, is chairman of the committee in 
charge of the meeting. 


Despite the attitude of the government of the 
State of Nuevo Leon, Mexico, which censured 
teachers severely for striking and ordered them 
to resume their posts or be considered discharged, 
schools are running only about half attended, for 
parents of school children seem to have taken 
sides with the strikers. A demonstration against 
the state government for having dismissed 2,000 
striking teachers was recently staged at Monter- 
rey. Teachers from cities and towns throughout 
the state paraded. The teachers have demanded 
payment of back salaries, increased pay and bet- 
ter provisions for pensions. The state govern- 
ment has pointed out that the back salaries are 
in the Treasury, and that teachers refusing to 
draw them would be considered as having “aban- 
doned their work,” and has drawn attention to 
the fact that both budgets for inereased salaries 
and laws affecting pensions have to go through 
Congress, in due process, and are not matters 
negotiable through strikes. The teachers belong 
to the CTM, a labor organization headed by 
Lombardo Toledano, leftist leader. 


Tue London Times states that in a written 
'eply to Sir Arehibald Southby Sir John An- 
“erson, Lord Privy Seal, says that the question 
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of the provision of camps for civilian use has 
recently been under the consideration of the 
government, and it has been decided to intro- 
duce legislation at an early date providing for 
the establishment of publie corporations, profit 





barred—one for England and Wales and one for 
Seotland—which would be empowered to con- 
struct and manage camps. The chancellor of the 
exchequer has agreed to make available a sum 
of £1,000,000 with which, if Parliament ap- 
proves, a start will be made on a program of 
50 eamps each designed to accommodate about 
350. 

E1igHt thousand children in villages in the 
Doneaster area of England were recently given 
a holiday so that their teachers could make a 
house-to-house inquiry at 12,000 houses to dis- 
cover the number of persons who could be bil- 
leted under war-time evacuation schemes. 


THE Soviet newspaper Pravda states, as re- 
ported in the British Medical Journal, that in 
1937 the birth-rate in the U.S.S.R. was 18-19 
per cent. higher than in 1936. The increase of 
population in 1937 (according to provisional fig- 
ures) was a little more than 2 per cent. During 
the first ten months of 1938 there were 100,000 
more marriages in the Soviet Union than in the 
corresponding period of 1937. The number of 
divorces in 1937 had declined by 47 per cent. as 
compared with 1936. 


Aw Associated Press dispatch from Warsaw 
reports that Polish university students broke 
through police lines and smashed two ground- 
floor windows at the German Embassy on Feb- 
ruary 25, capping two days of angry demon- 
strations in protest against treatment of Polish 
students in the Nazified Free City of Danzig. 
The Polish Foreign Office expressed regrets 
to the German Ambassador immediately. The 
police guard around the embassy was doubled. 
Anti-German demonstrations also were reported 
staged in the Polish university city of Cracow 
and at Poznan (formerly Posen). Windows of 
two German stores were reported smashed at 
Poznan. The attack on the embassy there fol- 
lowed a cordial student weleome to Count 
Galeazzo Ciano, Foreign Minister of Italy, who 
arrived for a five-day visit which diplomats 
said was to win Poland’s “moral support” for 
Italian colonial aspirations. 

















































FEDERAL RELATIONS TO HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


Two current decisions of the U. S. Supreme 
Court add new criteria to the conceptual basis of 
public higher education. In one, the court reas- 
serted the governmental-proprietary activity test 
to higher education, and in the other case the 
court broadened the basis of the state’s responsi- 
bility to provide equality of educational oppor- 
tunities. Though these decisions do not go 
beyond their particular facts and issues, they 


may have important theoretical implications. 


CHARACTER OF INCOME OF STATE UNIVERSITY IN 
RELATION TO FEDERAL TAX 


The applicability of the federal admission tax 
to intercollegiate football games was finally de- 
termined by the U.S. Supreme Court.1. Whether 
the rule of governmental immunity from taxation 
applies to income from public athletic contests 
was litigated in the lower federal courts, and the 
Cireuit Court of Appeals held that admissions to 
such games at the University of Georgia and at 
the Technical School were exempt from federal 
taxation.” The court predicated its conclusion 
on the following proposition: That the conduct 
of such games is an essential function of govern- 
ment, and that the tax would constitute a burden 
on the state in the performance of a govern- 
mental function; that the Board of Regents have 
made physical education an integral part of uni- 
versity function; the head of department of 
physical education and the coaches are officers 
on or members of the faculty; that the conduct 
of athletic contests in the performance of the 
governmental function of higher education is not 
affected by the fact that the contests are public, 
nor by the fact that the spectators are charged 
an admission fee; that the rule that the Federal 
Government can not burden the performance of 
taxation is applicable, 


a state function by 


1 Allen vs. Regents of the University System of 
Georgia, 304 U. 8. 439 (1938). 

2U.S. vs. First National Bank of Iowa City, 89 
Fed. (2) 116 (1937) ; Regents of University System 
of Georgia vs. Page, 18 Fed. Supp. 62 (1937). 
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although the tax is laid on purchasers of admis- 
sion. 

This decision was challenged by the govern- 
ment on the grounds that the games are not an 
essential governmental function of the state but 
private commercial activities unrelated to scho- 
lastic requirements. The fact that the receipts 
are contributed to scholarship and the fact that 
the exhibitions are under university control are 
not determinative of the nature of the activity 
itself. 

Upon appeal, the highest court adopted the 
reasoning of the government and reversed the 
Cireuit Court of Appeals. The majority opinion 
conceded that public education is a governmental 
function; that the holding of athletic contests 
is an integral part of public education ; that state 
acivity does not cease to be governmental because 
it produces some income, and that the tax was 
imposed directly on the state activity and directly 
burdens that activity. These eriteria do not, 
however, determine the conduct of an exhibition 
game as an essential function of government 
entitled to immunity from taxation. “When a 
state embarks in a business which would nor- 
mally be taxable, the fact that in doing so it 1s 
exercising a governmental power does not render 
it immune from federal taxation.” The conduct 
of exhibition games is not a function of the 
state government but remains an essentially com- 
mercial enterprise. The private character of 
such enterprise is unaffected by the fact that the 
state may elect to use such means to support a 
governmental function, i.e., higher education. 
The nature of the enterprise and not the par- 
ticular incidents of state management controls. 

Three major conceptions merge from this deci- 
sion. First, that the U. S. Supreme Court will 
continue to apply the governmental-propriectary 
test to educational activities undertaken by 4 
state university at least for purposes of taxation. 
Secondly, that educational functions undertaken 
by a state do not ipse facto become tax immune, 
even though they are managed and controlled by 
the university authorities and employed by the 
latter to produce income for educational pur- 


poses. Third, that the federal tax will not be 
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held invalid, although it may directly burden the 
state or its university. 
The theory by which the court distinguishes 
separates educational activities of a state 
university into the elasses of essential and pri- 
te merely pushes the problem one step back. 
For the question still persists: What is a govern- 
mental activity? What are the criteria of essen- 
tiality? Justices Butler and McReynolds in their 
dissenting opinion find it hard to understand 
ow the eolleetion by the state of fees for 
privileges of attendance brings even for the pur- 
nose of federal taxation its work of education to 
the level of any commercial activity.” Appar- 
ently, the Supreme Court intends to reserve for 
lt the decision when an educational activity 
will satisfy the test of governmental function.” 


EQuALITY OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY : 
CONSTITUTIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


New criteria of equality of opportunity in 
rher edueation were established by the United 
States Supreme Court in holding that the refusal 
of the University of Missouri to admit to its law 
«hool a Negro was a denial of equal protection 
the laws. The state court had held that the 
provision for legal edueation in other states of 
Negro residents in Missouri pending the estab- 
ment of a separate law school is sufficient to 
satisfy the Constitutional requirement of equal 
protection.’ The highest court rejected this 
provision as constitutionally inadequate. A mere 
legislative declaration of purpose to establish a 
separate law school for Negroes—still unfulfilled 
does not satisfy the demands of equal treat- 
ment; nor is the discrimination removed by a 
statute which provides for the payment by the 
of tuition for attendance at a law school in 
uother state. The basie consideration, the court 
ted out, is not what sort of opportunities 
other states provide, or whether they are as good 
as those in Missouri, but as to what opportunities 
Missouri itself provides to white students and 
Sect. 9622, Revised Statutes of Missouri, 1929, 

is as follows: ‘* Pending the full development of the 
Lincoln University, the Board of Curators shall have 


the authority to arrange for the attendance of negro 
residents of the State of Missouri at the University 
vf any adjacent state to take any course or to study 
su) jects provided at the State University of Mis- 
and which are not taught at the Lincoln Uni- 

and to pay the reasonable tuition fees for 
ittendance, ’? 
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denies to Negroes. The fact that there is but a 
limited demand in Missouri for the legal educa- 
tion of Negroes does not excuse discrimination 
in favor of the white student. The right of the 
Negro student is a personal one. It is as an 
individual that he is entitled to equal privileges 
of the laws, and the state is bound to furnish him 
within its borders facilities for legal education, 
whether or not other Negroes seek the same 
opportunity.* 

While, then, segregation is not inconsistent 
with the equal protection clause of the federal 
constitution, the Supreme Court will require an 
exact correspondence between each part of the 
state’s dual system of schools. 


ALEXANDER Bropy 
St. JOHN’s UNIVERSITY 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF THE 
FUTURE 


“RELY on the . . . scholarship system, not on 
the western state university system, make be- 
quests to existing institutions, and appropriate 
no state funds for the establishment of any state- 
wide system of ‘junior colleges’ or of a state uni- 
versity and authorize no city, county or other 
area to set up new liberal arts colleges,” thus 
recommends the Regents’ Inquiry into the 
Character and Cost of Public Education in New 
York State. 

Small liberal arts colleges, especially those in 
financial difficulties, will weleome this oppor- 
tunity to keep going at public expense. 
Churches will welcome the indirect aid to their 
denominational colleges. Most private colleges 
and universities will weleome the embargo on 
future competitors. Yet, how will these recom- 
mendations affect the general welfare? How will 
they affect a democratic society? 

The promotion of the general welfare, the pro- 
motion of a demoecratie society or, indeed, the 
promotion of any civilized society, it seems to 
me, all have two prerequisites, namely: (1) plac- 
ing a high value upon all human beings regard- 
less of their heredity or environment, and (2) 
striving through the correction of hereditary 
tendencies and the manipulation of environments 
to have each person attain the highest cultural 

4 State of Missouri—ex relation of Lloyd Gaines 


vs. Curators of University of Missouri. 59 Supreme 
Court, 232 (Dec., 1938). 
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achievements possible for him. Because this 
culture of human life is superimposed upon bio- 
logical life and because it is possible only to the 
extent that human energy can be released from 
meeting basic biological needs, conservation, 
maximum use of energy resources and maximum 
distribution of the goods produced by harnessed 
energy form the foundation of the good society. 

The elevation of the status of all 
classes in a society, though, is not brought about 
If the wide distribution of goods 


and services is to be accomplished by giving all 


cultural 
by revolution. 


an increasing share of the medium of exchange, 
then such increases must be accompanied by 
higher standards and inereased insights on the 
part of those responsible for spending increased 
money incomes. (Spending money directly or 
indirectly on vices, waste, parasites, grafters and 
unscrupulous distributors may keep persons at 
work, but it does not increase living standards or 
promote culture. It even may lead to cultural 
decline). However, raising the general level of 
consumer standards to any significant extent 
probably will take generations of education and 
reform. 

The type of higher education which will help 
build a civilization not erected upon a rotten base 
of poverty, disease and crime is becoming evi- 
dent. Certainly neither the private, denomina- 
tional, nor state colleges and universities can 
deny that they have added their share to the num- 
ber who secure money incomes by rendering no 
services, by promoting waste, graft and vice, or 
by rendering other anti-social services, perhaps 
indirectly. Yet, both the private and the public 
institutions of higher learning in varying degrees 
have turned out men and women vitally con- 
cerned with conservation and better utilization of 
natural resources, public health, public educa- 
tion and other means of promoting the higher 
development of human beings. The state and 
federally supported colleges of agriculture de- 
serve special mention in conservation. Both the 
public and private schools of sciences and engi- 
neering have enabled us to make greater use of 
energy resources. The state and federally sup- 
ported colleges of home economies and the publie 
and private teachers colleges have done pioneer 
work in conserving human resources. The work 
of many higher institutions in public health 
and consumer education has been noteworthy, 
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although it has been more than offset by some of 
their other activities. Training for public service 
until recently has been given very little attention 
by either private or public colleges and univer- 
sities, but significant changes are now taking 
place. 

The policy of conserving natural resources and 
the policy of conserving human resources are 
legitimate spheres for publicly supported higher 
education. These policies justify the policy of 
publicly promoting research and training in 
agriculture, forestry and public health, eduea- 
tion and administration. 

A publicly supported university promoting 
these two ends has a definite place in any state 
school system. It gives the people of the state 
an institution to promote activities which they 
deem essential to their welfare without attempt- 
ing to exercise legislative control over the policies 
and activities of private institutions. It also 
provides a means for coordinating the research, 
experimentation and higher education already 
being promoted by various state agencies. On 
the other hand, where vested interests succeed in 
blocking needed social adjustments on the part 
of public institutions of higher education or 
where corrupt political conditions hamper their 
work, then the privately controlled institutions, 
if they are publie-spirited and willing, can make 
the needed adjustments. 

The state university of the future might well 
consist of two major divisions: a school for the 
conservation of natural resources and a school 
for the conservation of human resources. The 
hundreds of professors, instructors, research 
workers and technicians now employed might be 
placed upon the faculties of one or both of these 
schools. Other lecturers, instructors and re- 
search workers from the hundreds employed in 
the various state departments might be added to 
these faculties from time to time. The state 
libraries, museums and archives could serve both 
faculties. 

The creation of the two schools need not 
jeopardize existing institutions and existing 
arrangements. The school for the conservation of 
natural resources could devote its attention to 
soils, mineral deposits, water and other energy 
resources, forests, plant life, animal life, their 
conservation, development and utilization, the 
work which has evolved in the schools and col- 
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lezes of agriculture, experiment stations and 
other state and private agencies. The school for 
the conservation of human resources could de- 
vote its attention to biologieal sciences, food con- 
sumption and other consumer problems, child de- 
velopment, preventive medicine, social hygiene, 
mental hygiene, industrial hygiene, public health, 
social work, publie education, teacher education 
and publie administration, and thus correlate the 
work now being done by the colleges and schools 
of home economies, teachers colleges, other state 
institutes and the various state departments. 

The two schools, moreover, would enhance the 
public worth of all existing public institutions of 
higher education, research and experimentation. 
Whereas certain centers are now used exclusively 
for one purpose, under the proposed arrange- 
ment any center could be used for more than one 
purpose. For example, an agricultural school 
might be utilized to bring teacher education to 
an area which has no teacher-training institution ; 
while one of the teacher-training schools might 
be used to bring some other service to that area. 

A policy toward publicly financed under- 
graduate work in such a university is difficult to 
define. It is conceivable that the citizens of the 
American states may decide to extend the free 
common school principle to some point beyond 
the twelfth year. Beyond that point any state 
certainly would be justified in providing free 
undergraduate education for a small group of 
outstanding students who will become future 
public employees or for those students of out- 
standing ability whose parents are in the lowest 
income brackets, as long as such students con- 
tinue to take full advantage of the opportunities 
so provided. 

Arvip J. BURKE, 

Director of Studies and Information Service 

New York Strate TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 

ALBANY, N. Y. 


ARE SPORTS WORTH THEIR SALT? 


Just about every college president in the land 
as sometime or other waxed warm in public 
utterances about the very high edueational value 
athletic sports. Only those presidents mean 
it who practice in their budgets what they preach 
In their speeches. 

Since President Frank Aydelotte, of Swarth- 
' College, spoke at the National Collegiate 
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Athletic Association convention in New Orleans 
in 1937, many educators have been asking these 
questions: Does Swarthmore have the answer to 
the athletie evils which have been bothering col- 
leges for the past twenty years? Are sports 
worth their salt? 

Here are four pertinent sentences from Presi- 
dent Aydelotte’s New Orleans speech : 


There is a solution of the whole athletic problem. 
It is not the tame policy of abolition of intercol- 
legiate athletics, which takes the heart out of 
games and tends to do away with discipline and 
training. It is not a policy of restriction of any 
sort; it is instead a cure for the evils of athletics by 
providing more opportunities for athletic sports 
maintained for the sake of students, rather than 
the policy of recruiting students for the sake of the 
athletic teams. It is a policy of athletics for all, 
wisely arranged so that every individual shall have 
his chance. 


Here is what we do for the 350 men students 
at Swarthmore College. It is compulsory during 
the first two years for every able-bodied man to 
participate in some form of individual and some 
form of team sport for all three seasons—fall, 
winter and spring. In the last two years of col- 
lege the students may elect to participate in the 
sports program. From last year’s attendance 
records it was found that 90 per cent. of the 
upper two classes took part in sports on this 
elective basis. 

Sports are organized in three different ways; 
namely, intercollegiate, intramural and class see- 
tions. In intercollegiate sports Swarthmore has 
a “freshman rule” which prohibits freshmen from 
playing on varsity teams. Therefore in the fol- 
lowing fourteen intercollegiate sports, there are 
varsity squads, freshman squads and in some 
cases third and fourth squads: football, soecer, 
eross country, basketball, swimming, indoor 
track, winter soccer, indoor tennis, fencing, base- 
ball, lacrosse, outdoor track, tennis and golf. 
Last year 67 per cent. of our men took part in 
intercollegiate sports. 

Intramural sports are those played between 
organizations within an institution. At Swarth- 
more five fraternities and two non-fraternitiy 
groups play in leagues and tournaments in the 
following sports: touch football, swimming, 
basketball, indoor track and soft ball. 

Every afternoon those men not in intereol- 
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legiate or intramural sports have the opportunity 
to enter organized groups in the following sports 
at different seasons of the year: touch football, 
soccer, tennis, swimming, backetball, fencing, 
boxing, wrestling, badminton, handball, squash, 
soft ball, track, horseback riding and golf. Free 
greens fees are provided for the students at a 
local golf course. Ninety-five per cent. of all 
students took part in the entire sports program 
last year. 

It takes facilities, staff and money to carry on 
such a program. Facilities include two ordinary 
size gymnasiums, one large field house 100 yards 
long by 40 yards wide, one swimming pool, seven 
clay and two wood tennis courts, two football 
fields, two touch football fields, two soccer fields 
which become lacrosse fields in the spring, one 
baseball diamond, one outdoor and one indoor 
cinder track and many extra turfed areas for 
informal games. 

On the staff are four full-time and eight part- 
time men who coach sports and administer the 
progam; one part-time physician who gives all 
men medical examinations on entering college 
and at the beginning of each sports season; and 
three men who are part-time trainers, equipment 
men and janitors. 

The costs are as follows: 

Salaries for instruction and administration $17,000 
Schedules, equipment, ete. 18,900 


$35,900 
Here is where the money comes from: 


Gate receipts (football $1000, basketball 


$1000) $ 2,000 
Student Athletie Fees 6,700 
General College Budget 27,200 

$35,900 


The cost per capita for 350 men students is a 
little over one hundred dollars per year, of 
which the general college budget pays for $78, 
and student fees, plus gate receipts, contributes 
$25. 

From the comptroller’s office I found that for 
last year, exclusive of the costs of administration, 
buildings and grounds, dining rooms and dormi- 
tories, the total costs for all academic depart- 
ments, divided on a per capita basis, came to 
$480 per student. This means that our adminis- 
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tration appropriates to the men’s athletic depart- 
ment 16 per cent. of the amount appropriated to 
all academic departments. 

Without having comparative data from other 
schools, I suspect that Swarthmore would be 
classed in the upper bracket of colleges which 
spend freely for sports. The natural questions 
arise here: Are sports worth what we spend on 
them? Are they worth their salt? 

Our administration thinks so, for there has 
been no curtailment of the program this year, but 
rather an expansion, in that we have added fene- 
ing as an intercollegiate sport and have increased 
the number of our intercollegiate basketball 
squads from three to four. 

From a recent personality study of 20,000 
young people in the United States made by Dr. 
Henry C. Link and 80 other psychologists, it 
was very definitely concluded that of all subjects 
and activities, group games and sports contri- 
buted most to the development of wholesome 
personalities; that having healthful, wholesome 
fun was important in more ways than one. These 
psychologists found that rather than being a 
lucky accidental possession, a wholesome per- 
sonality is largely the result of good habits and 
skills acquired in group activities, and at the 
very top of the scale of these activities definitely 
come games and sports. 

Nations as well as individuals have person- 
alities. One wonders if Germany would be in 
such a state of turmoil to-day if, during the past 
hundred years, its national physical education, 
instead of consisting of regimented gymnastics 
and military discipline, had consisted of whole- 
some games and sports as in England and 
America. 

It seems to me that in a nation’s philosophy of 
physical education is tied up one of the greatest 
secrets of that nation’s peace, happiness and 
freedom from fears, hatreds and internal con- 
flict. 

The one important thing in all education is 
human conduct. Without that there is no educa 
tion. History reveals the painful fact that learn- 
ing does not mean morality, and that genius 10 
letters, art, music, literature and science does not 
prevent selfishness. The world is not suffering 
to-day from a lack of technical knowledge, but 
because men are not kind and honest and pure 
and loving. There is one great essential direly 
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ne eded. 
neglecting. It is the key to all true education and 
ilways will be. It is the teaching of conduct. 
The relation of men to one another is the most 


nortant essential in education. The one word 


And it is the one thing that schools are 
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that describes completely that essential best of 
all is sportsmanship. And where else can that 
be taught better than in sports? 
Mark MacIntTosH 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


BRITISH EDUCATION IN 1938 
THE year, so far as education has been con- 
|, has not been spectacular, but educa- 
ists have a few mercies to be thankful for. 
It was feared that international tension, fol- 
ed by the erisis last autumn, might cause a 
postponement of the appointed day. Some 
cal authorities, it was known, had not tackled 
their task with the necessary energy, and others 
found diffieulties which could not easily be 
ereome, and it was weleome news when Lord 
Stanhope announeed in a speech made in Octo- 
jer that the 50 per cent. grant on capital ex- 
penditure would be extended until December 
31, 1943, if reasonable progress had been made 
by the end of 1940. At the same time he con- 
firmed the statement made by Kenneth Lindsay 
course of his speech on the estimates 


there was no intention of altering the date 
raising of the school age. The appoint- 
ment of Lord De La Warr to succeed Lord 
Stanhope in the reeonstrueted cabinet does not 
pear to point to any change of policy. 
cal edueation authorities have been giv- 
ng much time and thought to the question of 
exemptions of school children for employment. 
Regional diseussions have been held by the 
West Riding authorities and by the thirty-four 
ties administering education in London 
nd the Home Counties, and at both econfer- 
ences it was agreed that certain occupations, 
those prohibited under employment by- 
‘or school children, should not be per- 
‘ted for boys and girls between fourteen and 
‘teen. A recent inquiry made by the British 
Association for Commercial and Industrial Ed- 
ication showed that more than half of the em- 
lovers replying to a questionnaire did not 
‘end to employ ehildren under the age of fif- 
This gives point to the action of min- 
who have impressed upon local education 
‘ties the importance of ensuring that 
the children are to get in the schools will 





be worth staying the extra year for. The Edu- 
cation Estimates for the year, which contain 
generous provision for reorganization, are the 
largest ever submitted, reaching the high figure 
of nearly fifteen millions. Some uneasiness is 
felt, however, as to the effects of Cireular 1464, 
which inereased the period for eapital grants 
for new elementary school buildings but asked 
for a countervailing reduction of capital ex- 
penditure on secondary edueation. It is true 
that the intention is not to prevent the provi- 
sion of new schools or extensions required to 
meet the needs of a growing local population, 
but the action of the board is already delaying 
the remodelling or rebuilding of old schools 
which are out of date. 
standards of education to be maintained in see- 
ondary schools gained foree from the publica- 
tion of Cireular 1463, which gave approval to 
the proposal that candidates for the school eer- 
tifieate should not be obliged to offer a foreign 
language or alternately mathematies or science, 
but some of these will have been put to rest by 
the Consultative Committee’s report, just issued, 
on the edueation of children between 11 and 16, 
in which the separation of schools into well- 
defined types, each type with its own pro- 


Doubts regarding the 


grams and standards, is recommended. 

The uncertainty of the European situation led 
to the issue in January of a Cireular (1461) on 
air raid precautions. Local authorities were 
asked to make arrangements for evacuating chil- 
dren from areas likely to be dangerous, and 
though it was fortunately not necessary to put 
the entire plan into operation, London children 
from “defective” and nursery schools were lodged 
in various camps. It has been urged by many 
people that billeting is bound to be unsatisfae- 
tory, and that now is the moment for organizing 
camps which would enable a large number of 
children to enjoy a country holiday every year. 
Much attention has been devoted during the past 
months to the question of physical fitness and 
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to the profitable use of young people’s leisure. 
Clubs and community centers are increasing in 
number, but there are still not enough trained 
physical education instructors. The Factories 
Act, which came into force in July, requires boys 
and girls under sixteen to be released from work 
at 6 in the evening, and the Young Persons 
(Employment) Act, 1938, which passed into law 
last summer recess and comes in force next Mon- 
day, will limit young people’s hours of work in 
a number of occupations hitherto unregulated 
by statute. The question of opportunities for 


hours becomes therefore increasingly 


Young workers will gain by the Holi- 


leisure 
urgent. 
days with Pay Act, a measure which has led 
to much discussion regarding the “spread over” 
of holidays beyond the summer period. Various 
proposals have been made for the transfer of 
the school certificate examinations (now held in 
July) to another season of the year, but so far 
these proposals have not proved acceptable, and 
the subject has been postponed for further con- 
sideration. 

Great additions have been made to university 


buildings during the year. In London, the In- 





OPENING DINNER OF THE NATIONAL 
CAMPAIGN OF PHI BETA KAPPA 

A NATIONAL campaign “to raise a capital fund 
of $150,000 to $300,000 to enable the Society of 
Phi Beta Kappa to maintain its service to schol- 
arship and freedom in America” was launched on 
the evening of February 20 at a dinner in the 
Hotel Astor, New York City, attended by 3,100 
persons. It was, as Dr. John H. Finley, chair- 
man of the fund and toastmaster of the oceasion, 
commented, “the largest Phi Beta Kappa assem- 
blage since the student founders gathered in the 
Apollo Tavern at Williamsburg more than a cen- 
tury and a half ago.” Representatives were 
present from many of the 132 college and uni- 
versity chapters as well as delegates from the 
graduate associations. 

The program of the evening included a broad- 
casted symposium and round-table discussion on 
“The Crisis of the Humanities in the Fight for 
Intellectual Freedom,” with Dr. James Rowland 
Angell, formerly president of Yale University, as 
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stitute of Education has moved to the site of 
London University, and the university library 
has been transferred and installed. The Bod- 
leian Library extension at Oxford is growing 
apace. A new wing has been opened at Queen 
Mary’s College in Mile End, a part of the re- 
building at Newnham has been completed, and 
the Harold Cohen Library attached to Liver- 
pool University, with room for a million books, 
is in use. Much will be done for London stu- 
dents through Lord Nuffield’s generous gift for 
the Union building and through efforts which 
are being made to secure the maintenance of 
Student Movement House in a new 
Grants for the extension of physical training in 
the universities have been given by the University 
Grants Committee in association with the Fitness 
Council. In the Children’s Department of the 
Home Office 1938 has been a red-letter year, for 
the chief aim of the new Criminal Justice Bill 
introduced by the Home Secretary at the end of 
November and received with general approval 
is to prevent the sending to prison of boys and 
girls.—The Educational Supplement of the Lon- 


home. 


don Times. 










moderator and the following as speakers: Dean 
Christian Gauss, of Princeton University; Dean 
Marjorie Nicolson, of Smith College; Professor 
Roseoe Pound, of the Harvard Law School; Mr. 
Charles Evans Hughes, III, a recent graduate of 
Brown University; and Dr. G. A. Borgese, dis- 
tinguished Italian exile and scholar. The sum- 
mation was given by Mr. John Kirkland Clark, 
president of the New York Board of Law Ex- 
aminers and chairman of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Foundation. 

The guest of honor, Dorothy Thompson, re- 
lated in her address how she had been “ejected” 
from a public meeting earlier in the evening at 
Madison Square Garden held by the German- 
American Bund. 

Humor was provided in a section of the pro- 
gram conducted by Mr. Clifton Faddiman, di- 
rector of the “Information, Please” radio feature, 
who questioned four dinner guests: Mr. Mark 
Sullivan, Washington correspondent; Dr. Ralph 
W. Sockman, pastor of Christ Church, New York 
City; Mr. Charles Evans Hughes, Jr., attorney: 
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and Chancellor Harry Woodburn Chase, of New 
York University. Songs were sung by Mr. 
Joseph Bentonelli, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. Dr. Angell explained that Mr. Fad- 
diman and Mr. Bentonelli, as well as those par- 
ticipating in the information test, were Phi Beta 
Kappa members. 
“Our Duty AND PRIVILEGE” 

In his remarks as toastmaster, Dr. Finley re- 
ferred to the Phi Beta Kappa Defense Fund, of 
which Mr. Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes 
has agreed to serve as honorary chairman of the 
sponsoring committee and Mrs. Harry Payne 
Whitney and Senator Carter Glass as vice-chair- 
men, with an educators sponsoring committee, 
comprising presidents of most of the member 
colleges and universities of Phi Beta Kappa. 
Said Dr. Finley: “It does not suffice for Amer- 
ica’s leading scholarly society to regret and de- 
plore the destructive force in the world to-day. 
It is our duty and privilege to stand firmly for 
our traditional high ideals, to relax not one jot 
or tittle of our efforts and services, to advance 
our colors and to challenge openly the forces 
that are attempting to disintegrate democratic 
principles and to echeapen the processes of eul- 
t The Senate of Phi Beta Kappa 
has undertaken to raise a capital fund to keep 
our work vital at this time of crisis.” 


iral education. 


In the opening address of the symposium, 
Dean Gauss challenged “the super-state even 
when advocated in the name of a false Ameri- 
canism.” He held that “democracy ends where 
the perseeution of minorities begins. . . . In totali- 
We be- 


ve that no man should be persecuted for any 


tarian states minorities are liquidated. 


political, religious or seientifie belief advocated 
inder the Constitution; and it is for that reason 
we are asking men of good-will everywhere to 
Support us in a more courageous, more deter- 
mined counter-attack upon all forees now threat- 
ening the fundamental principles of freedom, of 
democracy and of true Americanism.” 


mn 


“THE STRONGHOLD OF THE HUMANITIES” 


Dean Nicolson gave as her toast: “To the lib- 
ral arts college and may it continue to be ‘use- 
ess” For it is our glory and our funetion to 

the goodly heritage of the past, to stress 


ng not for profit but for learning’s sake.” 


Maintaining that the liberal arts college “has 


pass on 
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been and must continue to be the stronghold of 


> Dean Nicolson said that this 


the humanities,’ 
type of college “to-day is meeting a crisis more 
serious than at any time in its long history.” 
She referred to “another opposition—the pres- 
sure of those movements in education which react 
against our kind of training because truth is 
hard, not easy; because the past is dull, not ‘en- 


999 


thralling’ and ‘stimulating. Miss Nicolson eon- 


eluded: 


It is for us to set the standard of the future, for 
us to determine the content of that ‘‘complete and 


’? which alone is liberal eduea- 


generous education 
tion. It is for us to insist that our liberal colleges 
be the stronghold of freedom of thought, of freedom 
of speech. .. .It is for us to establish the true motto 
of the true liberal: ‘‘ Ye shall know the truth and 


the truth shall make you free.’’ 


“SPIRITUAL AND INTELLECTUAL WASTE” 


Professor Pound began by saying that his- 
torical continuity is involved in civilization. “We 
reshape the institutions of the past to new uses. 
We understand new conditions from analogy of 
old ones. We apply reason to experience of the 
past. Something is not made of nothing. The 
materials upon which we exercise creative reason 
were given us by the past.” 


Not the least of our heritage is the idea of free- 
dom. We are heirs to the freedom of interpretation 
on the basis of individual reason which developed 
from the revival of learning. We are heirs to the 
Puritan doctrine of a willing covenant of conscious 
faith put at the basis of political organization. We 
are heirs to the English legal tradition that right 
under God and the law have developed from it a con- 
ception of constitutions as more than frames of gov- 
Behind all this 
is an idea of a reasoned balance, reconciling free 


ernment—as guarantees of liberty. 


individual self-assertion and spontaneous individual 
initiative with ordered cooperation and the general 
security. 


Professor Pound developed the idea that, sinee 
the later years of the nineteenth century, there 
has been a swing away from the humanities. 
This has been due to the growth of the physical 
sciences which “has turned men’s thoughts to the 
material existence.” We tend, he said, to forget 
that freedom made material progress possible 
and that “balance and law, by which freedom is 
maintained, are basie to civilization.” In their 
quest for efficiency in satisfying material wants, 
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men seem willing to sacrifice the values of the 
spiritual existence. Behind political absolutism 
there is, Professor Pound warned, “a mode of 
thought which would commit not merely material 
and institutional but spiritual and intellectual 
waste. Nothing less than this is involved in any 
giving up or even diminished cultivation of the 
humanities.” 

Charles Evans Hughes ITI, referring to Amer- 
ican youth to-day, said: “We are as interested 
We have 
our opinions and we prize highly our constitu- 
tional right to express them.” As to intellectual 
freedom, Mr. Hughes thought the dangers “are 
not so much foreign as domestic. .. . A direet 
frontal attack against the Bill of Rights could 
not be successful. The danger is rather that our 
liberties might be gradually, almost impercep- 
. . . In times like these the 


as our elders in intellectual liberty. 


tibly whittled away. 
ideals of Phi Beta Kappa take on new impor- 
tance. When intellectual freedom is threatened 
by such subtle dangers, we can not rely on senti- 
mentality and bluster. Tolerant, unimpassioned 
reason must be the backbone of our liberty.” 

Dr. 
instances of the suppression of intellectual free- 


3orgese concluded the symposium with 


dom in totalitarian states and with an eloquent 
eulogy of the blessings of liberty in the United 
States. 
new status as an American citizen. 


He spoke with emotion and pride of his 


“Put Beta Kappa’s WATCHWORD” 

In his summation of the symposium, Mr. John 
Kirkland Clark stressed that, “in this national 
and world crisis when freedom—political, intel- 
lectual and religious—is again in danger... 
intellectual leadership must rally to its support. 
It is this call that brings us here to-night—a 
clarion call summoning all who cherish these 
ideals to join in the fight for their preservation 
and strengthening.” Mr. Clark 
hearers of “Phi Beta Kappa’s watchword: The 
course of life should be governed by the love of 


reminded his 


wisdom.” 


For generations, Phi Bata Kappa has striven 
earnestly for the preservation of the ideal of edu- 
cation in the humanities. To-day, through the or- 
ganization of the United Chapters, it is better fitted 
to carry on that fight than ever before.... 

The fight can not be carried on, however, without 
the sinews of war. Our income from invested funds 
has during the last dozen years been cut down mate- 
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rially. Our expenses have necessarily grown, though 
our budget is a modest one. ... We feel that every 
member of the society should be made to know what 
the situation is and be given the opportunity to con- 
tribute as liberally as practicable to the fund needed 
to carry on our work. 


In the final address of the program, Dorothy 
Thompson reported her attendance earlier in the 
evening at a rally of the German-American 
Bund, which represented a specific example of 
totalitarian methods referred to by previous 
speakers. 

The entire meeting was familiar to me. I saw an 
exact duplicate of it in the Berlin Sports Palast in 
1931. That meeting was also ‘‘protected’’ by the 
police of the German Republic. 
the people who had been in charge of that meeting 
were in charge of the government of Germany, and 


Three years later 


} 


the German citizens against whom in 1931 exactly 
the same statements had been made as were made 
to-night by Mr. Kunze, were being beaten, expro- 
priated and murdered. 

I listened to Mr. Kunze speak. 
said—except for its application to America instead 
of to Germany—I had heard in just such a meeting 
in 1931. Every word that he said was made in Ger- 
many by the Nazis, who are openly and avowedly 
engaged in making a world-wide counter-revolution 
democratic government. 


Every word he 


against republican and 
The whole technique of organizing the meeting was 
copied in detail, as though by blueprint, from the 


German Nazis. 


Miss Thompson told of a portion of Mr. 
Kunze’s address in which, “while extolling the 
inborn racial virtues of all white gentiles, he said 
that white gentiles lived by the Golden Rule. 
Since the Golden Rule is that we should do unto 
others as we would that they should do unto us, 
this seemed to me a highly comie statement, and 
I laughed. . . . I did not laugh loudly nor hys- 
terically. I just laughed. But I was immediately 
seized by two policemen, whose salaries as a New 
York taxpayer I help to meet, and I was al 
set upon by a husky uniformed Storm Trooper, 


whose movement is following the detailed 
structions of a foreign power. I was rough} 
hustled to the door. Outside it, I asked th 
policeman whether it was a rule of free assem) 
that everybody in a public meeting must eithe! 
applaud the speaker or be silent. He assured 
me that it was. I want to know who makes thiat 


ee ° 172 meet- 
rule.” Emphasizing that this was a public meet 
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, meeting to which she had been invited by 
German-American Bund, Miss Thompson 
|: “A public meeting includes rights for the 
« who attend it—the right to disagree with 
speaker and express that disagreement by 


( 
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vocal sounds, just as agreement is expressed by 
vocal sounds. I wanted to demonstrate that no 
such free assembly was allowed.” 
RAYMOND WALTERS 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


REPORTS 


NATIONAL SURVEY OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION AND GUIDANCE 
OF NEGROES 


fue Office of Education, U. 8. Department 
the Interior, has reported to Secretary of 
Interior Harold L. Ickes on the first national 
survey ever made of vocational education and 
eyidance opportunities for Negroes in the United 
Five hundred “white collar” workers on 
the relief rolls participated in the survey in addi- 
tion to approximately 40 professional workers. 
John W. Studebaker, Commissioner of Edu- 


states 


cation, has recently reported some of the signifi- 
cant taets revealed by this survey, which was 
lucted in 200 communities of 33 states and 
Distriet of Columbia. 
in an endeavor to learn the occupational inter- 
ests of Negro high-school pupils and factors 
influenced their occupational choices, the 
: ind economie backgrounds of 28,000 pupils 
Specific investigations were made 
to discover how many Negroes are participating 
ederally aided vocational educational pro- 
grams, What they want to study and what they 
are studying to prepare themselves for employ- 
ment. The survey report indicates that “ap- 
ately 55 per cent. of the total number of 
, ten years old and over, gainfully em- 


tudied. 


ire engaged in occupations requiring little 
kill.’ It points out, however, that “it is 
Negro students, teachers and counselors 
‘now that Negroes are engaged in many highly 
occupations, generally with success.” 


VocaTIONAL AGRICULTURE 
re than half of the Negroes in the United 
tes live in rural areas. The study of voca- 
ducation in agriculture for Negroes shows 
‘| enrolment inereases. In evening classes 
ilture, there was an inerease in the num- 
ror men enrolled of from 5,200 to 15,000 over 
ear period. The enrolment of women in 
sses Increased from 500 to 3,100. The 


study indicates that vocational agriculture is 
offered in a limited number of Negro schools. 
This is due to a lack of funds and in some 
instances a lack of adequate demand for classes. 
It is reported that in one state 80,000 Negro 
youths settled on farms after completing the 
sixth grade without any formal training in agri- 
culture. The study reveals also that the ma- 
jority of Negro children do not have access to 
vocational education opportunities in high school. 
It is recommended, as a temporary measure, that 
vocational guidance and preparation be intro- 
duced in the upper grades of elementary schools 
for Negroes in order to benefit over-age pupils 
who drop out of school early and in order to 
provide vocational preparation for pupils who 
otherwise would not receive it. 


Home Economics 


There was an increase over a six-year period 
of more than 300 per cent. in the number of voca- 
tional education classes in home economies for 
Negroes. This is significant, the Office of Kdu- 
sation study concludes, “because the training that 
Negroes received in these classes can be put to 
immediate use in their homes.” “Home making 
education for Negroes is of special importance. 
Its need is shown by the prevalence of poor 
health, inadequate housing, early marriage, gain- 
fully employed mothers and infant mortality 
among Negroes.” Comparatively few Negroes, 
however, study child care, nursing, hygiene and 
parent education. Few boys are enrolled in home 
economies courses, although large numbers of 
Negro men are engaged in occupations related to 
home-making. More than 62 per cent. of all 
gainfully employed Negro women are in domestic 
and personal service, as are 12 per cent. of the 
gainfully employed Negro men. “Since so large 
a percentage of Negro workers are employed in 
these occupations, and since the demands in per- 


sonal service occupations are increasing in 
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number and complexity, the school through home 
economics instruction or some other agency, 
should definitely address itself to the task of 
preparing persons for effective adjustments in 


these occupations,” it is suggested. 


TRADES AND INDUSTRIES 


The number of federally aided courses in 
trades and industries offered in high schools for 
Negroes is limited in comparison with the total 
number of courses offered, and in many of those 
offered relatively few Negroes are enrolled. 
Among the courses attracting the largest number 
of Negro students in trade and industrial pur- 
suits are auto mechanics, carpentry and wood- 
work, masonry, mining, shoemaking and repair- 
ing, tailoring, industrial arts and mechanical 
drawing. Relatively few students are registered 
in trade and industrial education classes in ecol- 
leges. The possibility of inereasing the oppor- 
tunities for Negroes to receive vocational eduea- 
tion in trades and industries should be explored. 


TEACHERS 


The Negro survey disclosed that many of the 
Negro teachers of vocational education are inade- 
quately prepared and that the handicaps which 
their inadequate preparation places upon pupils 
may result in serious consequences for the indi- 
viduals concerned. Approximately one fourth of 
the Negro teachers in public high schools had 
two years or less of college education. Salaries 
of Negro teachers of vocational education range 
from $1,060 to $1,871 per year, the lowest 
salaries being received by teachers of agriculture 
in rural areas. 

GUIDANCE 

The survey points out that the kind of home 
and its upkeep, the opportunities for study and 
healthful sleep and recreation, quality and num- 
ber of books, magazines and newspapers avail- 
able have a bearing on the pupil’s ability to 
profit by the educational program provided. 
This is shown by the fact that principals of high 
schools and university specialists in high-school 
education ranked home conditions second in 
importance for guidance purposes in a list of 
eighteen items concerned with pupils’ back- 
ground. In this connection, the survey indicates 
that slightly more than one third of the parents 
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of Negro pupils included in this study owned or 
were buying their homes. Twenty-two per cent, 
of the homes of pupils did not have electricity, 
38 per cent. had no bathtub, 26 per cent. had no 
toilet, 53 per cent. were without a piano and 32 
per cent. did not have a radio. Seven per cent. 
of the homes did not subseribe to a newspaper. 

Of the 28,000 pupils included in the social 
and economic background phase of the survey, 
approximately two thirds supported themselves 
in part or entirely. The survey report,' pre- 
pared by Ambrose Caliver, Office of Education 
specialist in the education of Negroes, who di- 
rected the survey with the assistance of Harold L. 
Trigg, state supervisor of Negro high schools for 
North Carolina, answers many other questions 
such as the following: What happens to Negroes 
who graduate from high school and those who 
drop out before graduation? What occupational 
adjustments do they make? What relation is 
there between school and occupational adjust- 
ment? What are pupils’ interests and in what 
activities do they engage? 

Some significant recommendations made as the 
result of survey findings are as follows: (1) That 
Negro land-grant colleges take a more active 
leadership in promoting the occupational adjust- 
ment of Negroes; (2) that citizens in each com- 
munity inform themselves concerning the voca- 
tional education needs of Negroes, acquaint 
themselves with the provisions of all federal aid 
programs for education, and take the necessary 
steps to insure that Negroes receive equitable 
benefits from such programs; (3) that schools 
for Negroes institute programs of guidance for 
youth, and extension programs for the re-educa- 
tion of adults; (4) “That individuals and groups 
interested in the improvement of educational 
facilities for Negroes continue and inerease thelr 
efforts to promote equality of educational oppor- 
tunity and equitable distribution of funds with- 
out regard to race or color, especially with 
respect to federal and state funds allotted to 
education.” 

The report gives detailed facts and statistics 
concerning vocational education and guidance of 
Negroes in high schools throughout the United 
States. 

1‘¢Voeational Edueation and Guidance of Ne 
groes,’’ Office of Education, Bulletin, 1937, No. 38, 
price 20¢. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


SOME FACTS REGARDING ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL TRENDS 

For many years schools of education and 
teacher-training institutions have been advocat- 
ing changed procedures in the public schools 
with regard to providing more adequately for 
individual instruetion, for closer relationships 
between parent and school and for an increased 
professional growth on the part of staff members. 
In fact, this advoeacy has been so long continued 
as to justify the assumption that in these respects 
modern educational practice must, by this time, 
measurably conform to modern educational the- 
ory. To diseover the extent to which these 
changed procedures are actually being followed 
became the project of a committee of normal- 
school supervisors to the end that those engaged 
in elementary teacher-training work might know 
more definitely what conditions graduates of 
teacher-training institutions may face as they 
begin their professional service. 

One immediately thinks of the many reasons 
why one’s own school is not doing more to par- 
ticipate in the many trends which professional 
education courses have indicated as desirable. 
The period of the depression has reduced facili- 
ties and some specifie offerings, such as art, 
music, band, industrial arts, home economies, ete., 
in an effort to maintain a semblance of a living 
wage for the teacher. Many of us realize the 
great gap between actual practice and the goals 
toward which our schools are working. Often 
the principal or supervisor is not sure how far 
he has progressed in the direction of these goals, 
although he is sometimes aware that, yielding to 
the compulsions of necessity, various com- 
promises have been made. 

To study what was really being done concern- 
ing the procedures mentioned above and to ascer- 
tain Taets rather than the theories and wishes of 
those engaged in education, a questionnaire! of 
lifty-one items was prepared, offering the re- 
sponding teachers and supervisors not only an 
opportunity to check the trends toward which 
‘ ' Grateful acknowledgement is made to Misses 
pe a Henkle, LaVada Reed, Anne 

and Mrs. Sophia E. Barnum, supervisors 


t training, Oregon Normal School, for assistance 


the : ; i i i 
in th formulation of the questionnaires and in 
their distribution. 


they had concrete evidence that they had been 
working in the past ten years, but also a space 
for citing a representative example of the use 
of that specific trend in their own schools. These 
fifty-one items were grouped under three main 
headings; trends toward greater provision for 
individual differences, trends in parent education 
and trends providing for professional growth. 
The provision for individual differences was 
divided into five sections: namely, the daily 
schedule, curriculum content, physical environ- 
ment, materials and classification. 

The distribution of these questionnaires was 
made in two ways; two to each state, the cities 
selected at random, and fifty acquaintances. The 
random representative sample was made by 
selecting the superintendents from one large city 
system (a city with a population of about 
100,000), and a small school (a city of 10,000 
population) based on the U. 8. Office of Eduea- 
tion Directory for 1937. Of the ninety-six 
superintendents who were thus cireularized, 
sixty-six returned questionnaires in time to be 
Each of the five 


supervisors selected ten acquaintances to whom 


ineluded in the tabulation. 


a copy of the questionnaire was sent, and from 
this list of fifty, thirty-eight returned question- 
naires. 

The school systems which were described were 
classified according to the size of the city on the 
same basis as the group described above. This 
made a total of 104 questionnaires which were 
returned and made to compose the data upon 
which this report is based. 

The national distribution of the questionnaire 
is quite representative when one considers that 
in a great many states only the two question- 
naires based upon the first method of distribution 
were the ones sent into that state. These were 
sent out early in May at a time when some of the 
schools were closed for their summer vacations, 
and in all cases the activities attendant upon the 
closing of schools made the reporting added 
work. Reports were received from all except 
four states, those being Delaware, Kentucky, 
Oklahoma and Rhode Island. The total of 104 
questionnaires returned represents 71 per cent. 
of the questionnaires sent out to superintendents 
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and supervisors. Of the questionnaires received, geographical distribution and an excellent per- 
46 were from cities of 100,000 population, 58 centage of questionnaires returned. 

questionnaires were received from the smaller Most of the smaller cities in Oregon present 
cities. This makes for a comparatively good problems which would be characteristic of schools 















TABLE I 
QUESTIONNAIRE RETURNS IN FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE ACCORDING TO S1ZE oF CITY 























Percentage of totals re- 
turning questionnaires 








Frequency of returns 











Size of city Size of city 
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Piamaber OF Trethsas io 6.6 ec sede see opesewe 











Daily Schedule 













Longer periods ....... o eiwiwie la elelaueielne eareerete Stathetatayao: nae 32 55 50 55 53 
7 PP ee ere ee cues 39 49 88 8 85 85 
3. Subject-matter headings eliminated ...........e.+e++- 17 22 39 37 38 38 
Skills, content, creative activities .... ; 35 3 73 76 66 







rriculum Content 



















Child experiences as learning basis ........eeeeeee0.% 38 43 81 83 74 78 

2. Elimination of specific subjects ..........+...-. 9 15 24 20 26 23 
3. More freedom for teacher in interpreting course of 

EP RCS nr ete § tor tae ie oe 50 89 85 86 86 

4. Emphasis on habits, not fact-learning ...... Peocseuee ae 35 69 74 60 66 

5S. Elimination of Grill perioas ......< 6sccpececedesnees ‘g 13 20 15 22 19 

6. Relating learning materials to maturation of child. 34 37 te 74 64 68 
7. Relating learning material to immediate need and men- 

URE ORMROIRY. 5.5 5.5 cs nib a oe ad Rewes wa ateieens Reve cas OO 38 17 85 66 74 

8. Experience used to develop number concepts ........ 32 31 63 70 53 61 
9. - iy in formal presentation of abstract arithmetic 

SOE a kcowo eis sarees ce oa Noa Rothe nee eee Puasa « 27 3 64 59 64 62 

10. E asemiian of health as a subject ......... waeideecwt fame 33 58 54 57 56 

11. Provision for hobby development ........ eateia erara aie - 39 44 83 85 76 80 

12. Vacation activity program development ............ 24 28 52 52 48 50 





Physical Environment 















1. Comfortable, adjustable school furniture ............ 32 42 74 70 2 71 
2. Automatic lighting equipment ............cccccees o al 13 2 24 22 23 
3. Automatic heating control .......... s dugiciatersiewis o6-eay ee 30 60 65 52 58 
4. Materials used for sight conservation ...... eaten nae - ol 19 40 45 33 38 
5. Provision for WRC TOOM «oc. ccsscvcceces -aee ace ae 29 59 65 50 57 
6. Provision for rest facilities ........... ce er ae 26 54 61 45 52 
7. Isolation of sick children ..... (cecmsesniee hateie oa 29 53 52 50 51 
More floor space per child ........ccece.s Séhibeae seas ee 15 32 37 26 31 

9. Provision for safe play apparatus ........ pighne se voce ae 33 58 54 57 56 
10. Provision for ample playgrounds ........ So ee eo ee 41 78 80 71 75 
11. Provision for play space in bad weather ............ 18 25 43 39 43 41 

Materials 

1. Basal texts eliminated (skills, content) ............. 10 16 2 22 28 25 
2. Wide reading material, various levels ............. - 40 55 95 87 95 91 
3. Blimination of work BOOKS, CUC. . c.cccccceccecse pew vais is 25 37 ya | 43 36 









4. Variety of material for creative work ...........+e- 


Cle assific ation 





















1. Provision for pre-school clinics ............ acy cat faire 32 3! 70 7 66 67 
2. Use of reading readiness testS ......+.+e+eee- calves: Tae 37 75 83 64 72 
3. Delay of beginning reading program .........c.eeeee% 29 29 58 63 50 56 
4. Social groupings, not XYZ groupings ...... a Cate ine k 17 15 32 37 26 31 
5. Use of no-failure program .....cccscceces Lae kos 4 2S 16 28 26 2§ 27 
6. Reduction in pupils retained ............ alae niee as 35 41 76 76 71 73 
7. Use of tests for guidance, not promotion ............ 37 46 83 80 79 80 
8. Reduction in number of pupils per teacher .......... 19 27 46 41 47 44 






Parent Education 










. Statements, not marks, on report card ..... Ae Ee ee 30 60 65 52 58 
2 Parent-teaener CONTOTOROCES «cc ccccccescccsecacecseces 36 42 78 88 72 75 
3. Elimination of child-exploited entertainments for 

eee Lt Oe ee mere ee ad eeiats so. a 33 52 41 57 50 
4, Program which is outgrowth of class work .......... 39 42 81 85 2 78 
5. Study groups for mothers ..........--e0% ee | at 64 80 47 61 
6. Visiting teacher and nurse service use ...... hencbiens: Mee 38 Ti 72 66 68 






Professional Growth 










Training of teachers who are in service .........+.+. 35 43 78 76 74 75 
2. Training of elementary administrators ..... eeecmes io ae 13 27 30 22 26 
3. Selection of well-trained principals ............e6. 25 31 56 58 53 54 
4. Elimination of principalship as reward for length of 
NN a x6 crs coos 5k nico a we aTE tw a eo we aint ate ocd 30 26 56 65 45 54 
5. Supervisors specifically educated for elementary edu- 
REIGN. «5 sv so steed oak oo Re us oars a ere Bietaiace 33 29 62 72 50 60 
6. Provision for single salary schedule ..........eeeee% 24 28 52 52 48 50 









*A: Cities of 100,000 ) menation. 
+ B: Cities of 10,000 population. 
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ties of about 10,000; while the largest city 
Oregon, although it has a population of 
),000, probably does not present any major 
hlems not found in a city system whose popu- 
is 100,000. To compare the actual facts 
recarding these trends on the basis of the size 
the city, the returns have been tabulated, both 
in frequeney and in pereentage, by topie and by 
of eity in Table I. From this table we read 
that 23 cities of 100,000 out of 46 reporting, or 
50 per eent., give definite evidence of use of 
longer periods in the daily schedule as a greater 
vision for individual instruction. From the 
smaller cities, 58 of whom returned question- 
res, 32, or 55 per cent., stated that they were 
using longer periods in the daily schedule. Of 
the other items under the trends noted in the 
daily schedule, the use of a more flexible program 
found in the same percentages both in the 
ce and small cities, or a total of 85 per cent. 
reporting schools. 
In the larger cities 76 report the use of skills, 


( 


) 


content, materials and creative activities, as com- 
pared with 66 per cent. in the smaller cities. 
T two trends lead in the four submitted, and 

elimination of subject-matter headings is, at 

sent, found only in slightly more than one 
Since the percentages (37 
| 38) are so nearly the same, this appears to 
he trend upon which the least has been accom- 
shed, both in the larger and in the smaller 


‘f the eases. 


In the section dealing with content of curricu- 


in, allowing the teacher more freedom in inter- 
ting the course of study, provision for hobby 
elopment, basing learning upon childhood 
experiences and relating learning materials to 
diate need and mental capacity of students 

lead the remaining eight items. In these four, 
r both of the sized systems reported more 
n 50 per cent. showing that trend. The dif- 
terence between the larger and the smaller 
|s is comparatively small with the exception 
elating learning material to immediate need 
and mental capacity, in which ease 85 per cent. 
of the larger systems note the use of this trend, 
while only 66 of the cities of 10,000 make that 
servation. The elimination of drill periods and 
elimination of specifie subjects seem to con- 
“utute the trends used least. Only 26 per cent. 
cities of 10,000 eliminate specifie subjects, 


% 


} 
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while the percentage eliminating drill periods is 
about 20 per cent. 

The adaptation of the physical environment to 
better use in provision for individual differences 
shows a considerable decline from the percent- 
ages making improvement by means of the daily 
schedule and the curriculum content. In pro- 
vision for ample playgrounds and in comfortable, 
adjustable school furniture the percentages ex- 
ceed 70, but in all other items not more than 60 
per cent. of those reporting noted trends in these 
directions. Automatic lighting equipment was 
found in less than one fourth of the total cases, 
but the smaller schools report about the same 
success with this trend as do the larger schools. 

In the use of materials, skills and making use 
of wider reading materials in the various levels 
and in a wider variety of materials for creative 
The 
elimination of workbooks occurs in nearly half 
of the smaller schools, and slightly over one third 
of the 104 schools reporting. The elimination 
of basal texts for developing skills and in teach- 
ing content is found slightly more in the cities 
of 10,000 than in cities of 100,000, but the aver- 
age is only about one fourth of the schools re- 
porting. This would indicate that the schools 
have made much progress in the use of a greater 
range of materials for the pupils especially, but 
that the basal work core materials are still being 
handled through basic texts and workbooks. 

To deal with the classification of students some 
eight items were suggested as trends upon which 
the reporting superintendents or 
were asked to comment. 


work, these percentages approximate 90. 


supervisors 
In this section, the use 
of tests for guidance purposes instead of promo- 
tion leads the remainder of the items in total per- 
eentage. The use of reading readiness tests, the 
reduction of pupils retained in a grade or room, 
and in provision for preschool clinics compose 
the items in which there appears more than 60 
per cent. of the reporting schools noting the 
trend. The use of a “no-failure”’ program, 
groupings in terms of social ages instead of 
achievement and intelligence groupings of an 
XYZ nature seem to be the trends that are lag- 
ging behind. In the trends toward parent educa- 
tion the use of parent-teacher conferences and 
the development of a parent education program 
which is the outgrowth of class work are found 


in more than 34 of the total of the schools return- 
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ing questionnaires. The trends in parent educa- 
tion all run consistently high, and nearly all 
above the 50 per cent. point. This indicates that 
the six items submitted present less of a scattered 
picture than is the case in some of the other areas 
questioned and that a rather unified approach is 
being made to the parent education problem in 


both the larger and smaller cities. The widest 


discrepancy in the items in this section is found 
in the study groups for mothers, where 80 per 
cent. of the larger cities as compared with 47 
per cent. of the smaller cities actually are making 


progress in this trend. 

The trends in professional growth show that 
in-service training of teachers is progressing in 
both larger and smaller cities to the extent of 
three fourths of the schools reporting. In the 
larger cities supervisors who have been spe- 
cifically educated for the elementary education 
are found in nearly this same percentage, but in 
the smaller cities this is noted in only one half 
the cases. The provision for a single salary 
schedule is practically the same for the two sized 
systems and is found in 50 per cent. of the 
eases. The selection of well-trained principals, 
which probably goes hand in hand with elimina- 
tion of principalships as rewards for length of 
service, is found in slightly more than one half 
of the schools reporting. The larger schools 
report elimination of principalships as rewards 
for length of service more than do the smaller 
schools, possibly because they may have had a 
greater opportunity to show an increase in this 
trend. The training of elementary administra- 
tors lags far behind the five items just discussed 
and is found in about one fourth of the report- 
ing cases. 


CONCLUSION 


This study was designed to separate, if pos- 
sible, what we are actually doing from what we 
have hoped to do by requiring illustrations of 
specifie cases to show that trends were being 
followed. A very good geographical distribution 
from the various states was received (44 out of 
48) and a fairly high percentage of question- 
naires returned (71 per cent.). The 
analysis was made arbitrarily on systems serving 
a population of 10,000 and 100,600 to note the 
effect of size of city upon these various trends. 

Most schools, as shown by this study, are 


were 
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using more flexible daily programs and more 
creative activities in both skill development and 
in teaching subject-matter content. Consider. 
able more freedom is allowed the teacher in inter. 
preting the course of study than formerly, 4 
greater provision in hobby development and 
more relationship between the child’s experience 
and his learning problems are afforded in both 
the larger and smaller city systems. No signifi. 
cant tendency toward either the elimination of 
specific subjects or the elimination of drill 
periods is noted. Noticeable trends toward 
ample provision for playgrounds and for eom- 
fortable adjustable school furniture continue, 
Better reading facilities affording wider reading 
materials at the various levels and a greater 
variety of materials for creative work are major 
trends. Tests are being used in a diagnostic and 
guidance function rather than to determine pro- 
motion. Parent education programs are more 
closely geared to the class work of the school 
than previously. In-service professional growth 
is being stressed, but the trend toward spe 
eificially trained elementary school adminis- 
trators is weak. 
V. V. CALDWELL 
OREGON NORMAL SCHOOL, 
MONMOUTH 
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